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Julie  Strandberg: 

THE  JOY  OF  DANCE 


Extending  into  tlie  Zone. 

Suddenly  you  totally  control  the  game  with  the  new  Prince 
Extender."  The  innovative,  teardrop  design  increases  the 
string  bed  and  sweet  spot  for  relentless  power.  You  feel  it 
instantly.  Its  lightweight,  aerodynamic  frame  gives  you  the 
maneuverability  that  turns  tough  gets  into  winners.  Point 
after  point.  More  touch,  more  power,  more  racquet.  It  gives 
you  unbounded  confidence,  taking  you  and  your  game  one 
step  further... '^extending"  you  into  a  dimension  we  call 
the  zone. 


;,.      -  Mark  Talbott,  World  Hardball  Champion 


1  1990  Prince  Manufacturing.  Inc. 


CTS  Extender™ 


Extender 


Extender  SC" 


Extender  Comp 


The  new  Prince  Extender  Series.  Four  distinct  models  for  every  level  of  play. 
Extend  into  the  zone  by  seeing  your  dealer,  or  calling  1-800-2-TENNIS. 
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Some  say  a  meteor  strike  did  in  the  dinosaurs;  others 
claim  volcanoes  were  the  culprits.  Planetary  geologist 
Peter  Schultz  and  his  colleagues  have  more  evidence 
that  a  meteor  could  have  done  the  deed. 


The  Insistent  Muse 

Dance  has  pursued  her  all  her  life,  says  Julie 
Strandberg.  For  the  past  twenty-one  years  she  has 
been  infecting  Brown  students  with  that  same  love 
of  movement. 


The  Wry  Wit  Behind  28 

'Politically  Correct  Person' 

Since  1988,  Bnmm  Daily  Herald  readers  have  chuckled 
at  "Thatch,"  a  satirical  cartoon  strip  by  Jeff  Shesol  '91. 
Last  fall,  Shesol's  "PC  Person"  caught  the  attention 
of  Vintage  Books,  which  is  publishing  a  collection  this 
spring;  then  the  author  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 


Retired  but  not  Retiring 

Turning  sixty-five  was  only  the  beginning  for  this 
group  of  former  faculty  and  administrators.  Among 
them:  a  French  professor  turned  birder,  a  physicist- 
translator,  an  artist  who  used  to  coach  football,  and 
a  doctor  who  is  trying  to  save  the  world. 
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'Latin  is  in  trouble' 

Edihir:  Once  more  Latin  is  in  trouble.  Mr. 
Mehran  '90  is  unhappy  with  his  Latin 
diploma  (Mail,  BAM,  October),  and 
someone  on  your  staff  who  writes  [head- 
lines! on  these  letters  does  not  fully 
understand  how  to  write  the  language. 
Yet  a  phone  call,  1  would  suppose,  to 
any  of  the  professors  or  graduate  schol- 
ars in  Brown's  Department  of  Classics 
could  have  set  both  of  them  straight. 

The  noun  diploma  in  Latin  (borrowed 
from  Greek)  is  a  neuter  noun  whose 
stem  is  diplomat-.  It  belongs  to  the  third 
declension.  Therefore  its  dative  and 
ablative  plural  is  diplomatibus.  (You  have 
to  know  the  stem  and  declension  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  noun  before  you  can 
decline  it.)  It  is  not  clear,  however,  what 
the  writer  is  trying  to  say.  Is  it  dative  - 
to  or  for  diplomas?  Or  is  it  ablative  - 
from,  with,  hy,  at,  in,  or  on  diplomas?  If 
the  heading  means  about  (concerning)  not 
understood  diplomas,  a  preposition  is 
required.  The  usual  Latin  idiom  would 
give  us  De  diplomatibus  incomprelwnsis. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Mehran  says,  that 
99.99  percent  of  Brown's  students  can't 
read  Latin,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
their  education,  for  Latin  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  making  and  in  the  under- 
standing of  our  Western  civilization.  At 
least  eight  modern  European  languages 
and  dialects  are  based  upon  it,  and  at 
least  three  of  those  are  spoken  widely  on 
three  different  continents  (French,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese).  And  English  is  much 
more  than  half-based  on  Latin.  The  shady 
of  Latin  is  the  key  to  a  world  of  literature, 
art,  history,  and  culture.  No  one  who 
has  studied  it  thoroughly  ever  regrets  it. 

A.  Wilson  Wlutman  '29 

Newport,  R.I. 


Editor:  In  the  October  issue,  Mr.  Amir- 
Hossein  Mehran  '90  displays  a  disheart- 
ening narrowness  of  mind  in  complain- 


ing that  Brown's  diploma  is  unintelligible 
to  most  of  its  graduates.  His  estimate 
that  99.99  percent  of  Brown  graduates 
know  no  Latin  is  absurd. 

Moreover,  a  diploma  is  not  merely  a 
document  proving  one's  attainment  of 
a  degree.  For  such  official  and  mundane 
purposes,  a  transcript,  written  in  Eng- 
lish, exists.  The  diploma  symbolizes  one's 
participation  in  a  learning  experience 
whose  roots  lie  deep  in  the  traditions  of 
Western  culture.  A  diploma  written  in 
Latin  brings  its  recipient  in  touch  with 
the  centuries  of  academia  which  have 
contributed  to  make  the  modern  experi- 
ence of  the  liberal-arts  college  possible. 

Furthermore,  Latin  symbolizes  the 
value  and  durability  of  knowledge. 
Although  Latin  achieved  its  privileged 
status  in  antiquity  because  of  the  politi- 
cal reality  that  was  the  Roman  Empire, 
its  survival  through  the  ages  was  not  due 
to  the  ephemeral  concerns  of  political 
institutions.  Rather,  Latin  was  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  knowledge  through  the 
centuries,  and  for  the  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge across  political  and  cultural  bound- 
aries. To  begrudge  Latin's  place  on  the 
Brown  diploma  is  to  do  injustice  to  the 
many  generations  of  scholars  who  strove 
to  protect  the  corpus  of  human  learning 
from  oblivion. 

Tragically,  it  is  a  sign  of  our  times 
that  a  student  who  has  graduated  from 
a  liberal-arts  university  such  as  Brown 
considers  what  he  does  not  know,  not 
worth  learning.  O  Tempwra,  O  Mores! 

Mary  Kolakoski  Alhis  '86 

Waterville,  Maine 


Off-campus  honorary 

Editor:  I  was  startled  by  the  letters  to  the 
editor  (BAM,  October)  concerning  a 
potential  honorary  degree  for  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev. The  issue  in  the  letters  revolved 
around  a  policy  of  the  University  not  to 
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Ronald  S.  Wilson  '50 

hi  1946,  Brown  offered  n  unique  program  to 
returning  WWII  veterans  who  qualified.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening,  the  veterans 
took  the  same  courses,  with  the  same  professors, 
as  those  given  the  regular  students.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  if  a  3.0  average  was  achieved,  the 
veteran  was  allowed  entrance.  Through  an 
unusual  set  of  circumstances  tliat  year,  the  top 
20%  of  the  Veteran's  College  was  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  after  only  one  semester.  Ron 
was  one  of  those. 

"I  soaked  up  information,  music  and  art 
like  a  sponge.  I  walked  the  campus  paths, 
cheered  my  lungs  out  at  football  games, 
and  kissed  Harriet  in  the  elevator  at  the 
John  Hay.  Close  friendships  made  then  are 
even  closer  now  after  forty  years.  How  for- 
tunate 1  was  to  he  able  to  stop  and  smell 
the  roses." 


Harriet  Rotman  Wilson  '50 

Harriet  came  to  Pembroke  as  a  citi/  girl  xvith 
the  help  of  a  city  girl  scholarship. 

"I  climbed  off  the  streetcar  with  a  little 
brown  bag,  an  armful  of  books  and  an  um- 
brella. I  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and 
stayed  far  into  the  night  rehearsing  some- 
thing in  Sock  and  Buskin  or  Brownbrokers. 
Ronnie  was  always  there  to  take  me  home. 
Those  were  golden  years  at  Brown  of  good 
study  and  good  friends,  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, and  interesting  doors  opening 
to  places  hitherto  unknown. 

"When  it  came  time  to  contemplate  our 
40th  Reunion  gift,  we  knew  we  wanted 
it  to  be  something  special.  The  Pooled  Life 
Income  Fund  at  Brown  was  the  perfect 
opportunity  to  make  a  meaningful  gift 
today,  enjoy  the  income  from  our  gift  for 
our  lifetime,  and  ultimately  have  the  gift 
benefit  students  for  generations  to  come. 
There  is  a  special  kind  of  joy  in  being  able 
to  give  something  in  return  for  all  that 
Brown  has  contributed  to  the  quality  of 
our  lives." 


For  more  information  on  Life  Income 
Gifts  and  a  copy  of  Invest  in  Brown  write: 

Hugh  B.  Allison  '46,  Marjorie  Houston, 
or  John  G.  Lewis  '64 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

or  call  this  toll  free  number: 
1-800-662-2266,  ext.l22L 


Bryn  Mawr 


Post-Baccalaureate 
Premedical  Proj^ram 

For  men  and  vvonicn  with 
Bachelor's  degrees  who  are 
changing  career  goals. 

Five-Year  Programs 

Admitted  applicants  may  also 
apply  for  provisional  early 
admission  to  the  following 
medical  and  dental  programs: 

•  Brown  University 

•  Dartmouth  College 

•  Hahnemann  University 

•  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania 

•  University  of  Rochester 

•  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Dental  Medicine 


l)i\  ision  of  (ieneral  Studies 

l>i\  n  Mawr  C(>lk'!<e 

I'.iVn  Mawr.  I'A  U»(»l()-2899 

(2151326-7350 


We're  3600  feet 
closer  to  Heaven  than  the  sea. 

1 200-acre  estate  at  3600  ft  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  Golf.  Tennis.  Sail. 
Fisfi.  Hike.  Cfiildren's  pgms.  Gardens. 
Amer.  plan.  Also  available:  2  &  3  BR 
vacation  homes  with  daily  maid  service. 
Hl$h  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club 


141  Hampton  Rd  :  Cashiers,  NC  2871 7 
800-334-2551  Exi  141     704-743-2411 


ZlfWftED  SPIJtlTS 

Confidential  Partner  Location 
(213) 441-1518 

For  successful ,  discerning 

individuals,  we  conduct  an 

extensive,  personalized, 

regional,  national,  or 

international  search  for  that 

special  someone 

Owned  and  operated  by  Ivy 
League  alumni 


I    award  an  honorary  degree  off  eanipiis. 

It  seems  to  me  this  misses  the  real 
issue  which  is  why  would  the  Universi- 
ty even  consider  giving  an  honorary 
degree  to  Mr.  Gorbachev?  It  is  not  unlike 
suggesting  that  we  give  a  posthumous 
honorary  degree  for  navigation  to  the 
captain  of  the  Titanic. 

The  reports  of  a  potential  famine  in 
Russia  now  reaching  the  Western  press 
confirm  an  analysis  given  on  the  Russian 
state  of  affairs  last  spring  which  predict- 
ed that  the  entire  economy  is  beyond 
hope. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  not  a  Jeffersonian 
democrat.  His  contribution  to  the  world 
is  that  he  acknowledged  that  the  system 
his  predecessors  had  put  in  place,  and 
had  been  trying  to  promote  for  seventy 
years,  is  a  total  failure.  The  collapse  of 
socialism  in  Eastern  Europe  is  the  direct 
result  of  policies  that  originated  and 
were  executed  in  Washington,  not  in 
Moscow. 

Richard  A.  Young  '60 

New  York  City 

The  Promised  Land  or 
the  West  Bank? 

Editor:  In  his  response  (Mail,  October) 
to  the  article  on  Yehoshafat  Harkabi, 
Michael  Glaser  '80  displays  complete 
ignorance  about  the  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
gram in  Judaic  Studies  and  propounds 
a  pernicious,  deceptive  argument  about 
the  current  situation  in  Israel  and  the 
West  Bank. 

Mr.  Glaser  writes  that  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction between  Mr.  Harkabi's  view 
that  Israel  must  negotiate  to  establish  an 
independent  Palestine  in  the  West  Bank, 
and  the  "title  of  the  department  in 
which  he  taught  -  Judaic  Studies."  The 
contradiction,  Mr.  Glaser  says,  arises 
because  "this  very  title  (Judaic  Studies) 
implies  that  its  teachers  and  students 
will  study  Judaism,  a  religion  whose 
heart  and  soul  is  the  Torah."  The  Torah, 
Mr.  Glaser  argues,  "very  clearly  defines 
the  borders  of  Eretz  Israel,  which  includes 
the  so-called  West  Bank."  Therefore, 
Glaser  concludes,  Harkabi's  advocacy  of 
negotiations  on  a  West  Bank-Palestinian 
state  while  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
Program  in  Judaic  Studies  is  tantamount 
to  heresy. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Glaser's  argument 
suggests,  and  his  intent  makes  clear,  that 
he  thinks  the  Program  in  Judaic  Studies 
should  oidi/  study  Judaism  as  the  re- 


vealed truth  of  the  Torah.  As  a  Jew  and 
as  a  concentrator  in  the  program,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  program  does, 
and  rightfully  should  do,  much  more. 
Professors  in  the  department,  including 
Mr.  Harkabi,  have  a  mandate  to  study 
aspects  of  the  Judaic  world  not  included 
under  the  rubric  of  Torah,  since  Judaica 
involves  so  much  more  than  Torah.  Yes, 
the  program  studies  Judaism  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  Torah.  The  program  also 
studies  the  cultural,  social,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  political  history  of  Jews 
in  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
worlds;  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages of  Jews;  and  the  many  religious 
movements  within  Judaism.  These  sub- 
ject matters  vastly  expand  on  what  Mr. 
Glaser  thinks  the  title  of  the  program 
"implies." 

Mr.  Glaser  then  argues,  with  the  self- 
righteousness  and  rigidity  of  religious 
absolutism,  that  the  only  solution  to  the 
present  conflict  in  the  West  Bank  is  to 
expel  the  Palestinians  from  the  land 
promised  to  the  Jews.  Such  a  simplistic 
argument  is  the  telltale  sign  of  an  ex- 
tremist. Unfortunately,  such  an  argument 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  situation  in  the 
West  Bank  is  extremely  complicated, 
incorporating  historical,  political,  securi- 
ty, economic,  and  social  justice  issues 
that  religious  claims  alone  cannot  ade- 
quately address.  As  Mr.  Harkabi  under- 
stands, Israel  will  secure  its  future  safety 
by  not  taking  an  absolutist  stance,  but 
by  engaging  in  serious  negotiations  that 
address  the  many  elements  of  this  com- 
plicated situation.  And  as  I  think  the 
Program  in  Judaic  Studies  understands, 
only  an  open,  free,  and  critical  analysis 
of  all  the  issues  surrounding  the  conflict, 
rather  than  selective  emphasis  on  reli- 
gious claims,  can  lead  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Let's  expose  Mr.  Glaser's  insidious 
argument  for  what  it  is.  He  wants  us 
to  believe  that  the  Program  in  Judaic 
Studies  should  study  just  one  aspect  of 
many  in  the  world  of  Judaica,  namely 
Judaism  as  revealed  truth  of  the  Torah, 
and  then  use  that  one  aspect  to  advance 
an  overly  simplistic  solution  to  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  constantly  chang- 
ing conflict.  Neither  the  students  nor 
professors  of  the  program  should  sub- 
scribe to  his  extraordinarily  parochial 
curriculum  and  agenda. 

Laurence  Kotler '89 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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Editor.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Glaser's  def- 
inition of  Judaic  Studies  holds  at  Brown 
or  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  an  official 
campus  position  should  be  polled  since 
the  elimination  of  institutional  and  cam- 
pus racism  is  a  frequently  stated  priori- 
ty for  the  Brown  community.  In  fact, 
I  am  somewhat  shocked  that  the  BAM 
didn't  publish  an  editor's  note  or  dis- 
claimer following  Mr.  Glaser's  letter. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Glaser  argues  that 
the  business  of  Judaic  Studies  is  to  ratio- 
nalize seizure  of  property  and  expulsion 
of  Palestinians  from  lands  known  "neu- 
trally" as  Samaria  and  Judea  but  polem- 
ically as  West  Bank  anci  Gaza.  Thus, 
Judaic  Studies  should  never  have  spon- 
sored General  Harkabi,  and  quite  possi- 
bly should  have  censured  him,  since  he 
failed  to  advocate  a  position  based  on 
approved  scriptural  interpretation.  While 
Glaser  whines  about  the  media,  he 
should  thank  his  stars  that  his  views  are 
merely  tagged  "ultra  orthodox"  and  not 
exposed  for  the  racist-genocidal  program 
they  actually  advocate. 

It  is  therefore  the  obligation  of  Brown, 
and  of  Judaic  Studies,  to  fully  distance 
themselves  from  Glaser's  racist  ideology, 
or  justify  their  seeming  hypocrisy. 

C,  /.  Kox  '81 

San  Francisco 


Editor.  I'm  so  happy  when  a  fellow 
alumnus  tells  me  how  to  be  a  Jew.  It's 
nice  to  know  from  Michael  Glaser  that 
our  Torah  compels  such  a  simple  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  problem  -  expel 
the  heathen  wog  from  sacred  soil.  After 
all,  we  need  the  Lebensraum,  eh?  But 
unvarnished  Torah  tales  may  prove 
too  much.  Consider  the  Amalekites,  for 
whom  the  ancient  Israelites  devised  a 
Final  Solution  at  Divine  behest.  (After 
all,  the  Amalekites  had  the  temerity  to 
be  living  in  Eretz  Israel  without  Mr. 
Glaser's  approval.)  The  John  Wayne  fun- 
damentalist mode  of  Torah  interpreta- 
tion is  not  my  style,  but  since  it  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Glaser's  style,  I  wish  he  would 
be  more  consistent  in  using  it.  After  all, 
he  claims  not  to  care  about  the  morality 
of  "modern  political  leaders." 

To  preempt  Mr.  Glaser's  most  prob- 
able rebuttal,  it  is  no  more  difficult  for  a 
Jew  to  be  a  Nazi  than  for  Mr.  Sonny 
("I  hate  white  people")  Carson  to  be  a 
racist.  Fortunately,  most  of  us  -  Jewish, 
Gentile,  Likud,  or  Labor  -  are  not. 

Joseph  H.  Soiiiiner  '76 

New  York  City 


'Ah,  irony' 

Editor.  It  gets  dull  out  here  on  the  frozen 
steppes.  Then  the  October  BAM  arrived. 
It  contained: 

■  A  letter  from  a  technician  who 
doesn't  need  a  union  because  his  self- 
respect  prevents  him  from  representing 
his  self-interest  in  a  way  that  permits 
its  enforcement. 

■  A  letter  from  an  alumnus  noting 
that,  in  Africa,  his  Brown  B.A.  -  in  Latin 
-  might  as  well  be  from  the  University 
of  Bruneo;  and  BAM's  response  that  the 
Registrar's  Office  will  translate  for  any- 
one who  thinks  of  asking. 

■  A  report  on  the  president  of  Dart- 
mouth, who  urges  freshmen  to  find 
worthy  and  original  heroes.  College  pres- 
idents? Now  there's  a  group  that  strikes 
out  on  its  own.  It  takes  courage  to  con- 
fuse "good  order"  with  "community" 
and  "liberal  arts"  with  "liberal  learning." 

■  A  story  on  bats. 

■  A  report  on  ecomurder  -  in  Brazil. 
•  A  feature  on  a  young  alumnus  who 

can't  hold  a  job  and  should  have  gone  to 
RISD,  but  makes  lovely  furniture. 

■  No  obituaries  for  my  class. 

What  fim!  You're  so  secure  to  try  self- 
parody.  Of  course,  you  didn't  fool  me 
for  a  minute.  I  know  the  real  Brown 
when  I  see  it.  But  I  didn't  catch  on  until 
I  checked  your  subtext  and  noticed  that 
you  were  equating  "pretentious,"  "pro- 
vincial," "irrelevant,"  "self-serving,"  and 
"elitist"  with  qitality.  Ah,  irony. 

Speed  me  your  next  number.  It's 
going  to  be  a  long  winter. 
]im  Sutton  '64 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Date  rape 

Editor.  While  most,  if  not  all,  college 
campuses  face  the  same  problems,  Brown 
University  manages  to  capture  the  head- 
lines! The  Houston  Chronicle  this  week 
carried  an  account  of  "the  Lavatory 
Graffiti  Caper."  I  refer  to  the  listing  in 
women's  bathrooms  of  the  names  of 
male  students  "guilty"  of  "date  rape." 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  question  that  such  assaults  do  occur. 
Certainly  the  incident  where  a  male 
broke  into  the  wctman's  room  and  as- 
saulted her  falls  within  the  definition  of 
"rape."  Nor  do  I  hold  to  the  often- 
repeated  excuse  that  "she  must  have 
asked  for  it." 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  submit 
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that  the  term  "date  rape"  neeils  clarifica- 
tion. The  same  newspaper  nientionetl 
above  carried  a  cnUimn  in  which  a  wom- 
an claimed  to  be  a  \ictim  of  "date  rape." 
She  described  the  situation  in  which  she 
and  her  date  were  in  a  car,  that  they 
engaged  in  "heavy  petting,"  that  after 
some  time  she  asl^ed  him  to  stop,  and 
to  iier  surprise  he  did  not.  Under  the 
technical  definition  of  "rape"  the  young 
woman  was  violated,  and  the  young 
man  was  guilty.  Yet,  does  this  not  be- 
tray a  naivete  on  the  part  of  both  parties 
tii  the  incident? 

Sex  is  a  strong  drive  easily  aroused, 
but  once  aroused  less  easily  controlled. 
Men  and  women  in  our  society,  espe- 
cially the  young,  for  all  of  their  "sophis- 
tication" and  "sex  education"  seem 
unaware  of  this  simple  truth.  Both  men 
and  women  seem  to  be  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  sex  drive  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  as  simply  as  your  automobile 
ignition.  This  is  not  always  the  case;  one 
party  or  both  can  soon  reach  "the  point 
of  no  return." 

This  is  not  to  excuse  lack  of  control. 
But  should  not  both  be  responsible  to 
avoid  those  situations  where  control 
might  be  lost?  Both  should  be  aware  of 
where  they  are  and  what  the  condition 
of  each  is. 

Admittedly  this  is  not  easy  in  our 
"modern  age"  in  which  sex  and  alcohol 
dominate  our  culture  and  in  which  col- 
leges and  universities  under  pressure 
from  students  provide  easily  accessible 
bedrooms.  Perhaps  our  students  are  not 
nil  as  responsible  as  they  would  have  us 
think.  Perhaps  the  president  of  Boston 
University  and  a  few  other  institutions 
are  not  really  "old-fashioned,"  but 
rather  "wiser  than  the  children  of  this 
world." 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Touriguey  '41 

The  Woodlands,  Texas 


Editor.  Having  recently  watched  Phil 
Donahue's  focus  on  date  rape  at  Brown, 
I  am  reassured  to  know  that  Brown's 
women  (and  some  men)  are  again  in  the 
forefront  of  advocating  for  change  in  the 
face  of  emerging  social  issues.  Brown's 
ability  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  re- 
defining contemporary  responses  to  dif- 
ficult problems  is  a  mark  of  its  excel- 
lence and  strength.  Intelligent  parents 
and  students  realize  that,  tragically, 
rape,  sexual  abuse  and  assault,  hate  vio- 
lence, and  other  unacceptable  behavior 
are  a  part  of  a  larger  society  which  has 


infected  every  campus.  Fortunately, 
Brown  is  moving  forward  with  signifi- 
cant motivation  from  its  students  to 
tackle  this  problem  and  make  its  cam- 
pus safer  for  all  of  faculty,  administra- 
tion, workers,  and  students. 

While  it  was  somewhat  distressing 
to  hear  about  certain  insensitivities  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  1  know 
that  progressive  forces  ingrained  in  the 
conscience  of  the  University  will  prevail 
in  adciressing  this  issue,  and  that  soon 
Brown  will  be  seen  as  a  natii)nal  leader 
in  its  ability  to  once  again  inventively 
respond  to  critical  problems.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  "new  curriculum"  redefined 
academics  when  1  was  a  student,  a  "new 
conscience"  will  infuse  the  body  politic 
with  an  urgent  willingness  to  attack 
the  complexities  of  offensive  sexual  be- 
havior. 

1  encourage  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  administration  to  proactively 
reevaluate  its  current  policies  with  an 
eye  towards  reassessing  what  consti- 
tutes acceptable  behavior.  Sexual  assault 
is  not  only  a  problem  for  heterosexual 
women;  it  is  equally  serious  for  lesbians 
and  for  gay  men,  many  of  whom  are 
unable  to  fight  back  with  the  support  of 
institutions.  Far  too  often  they  are  even 
more  isolated  by  these  terrible  experi- 
ences and  suffer  more  for  internalizing 
the  abuse.  There  are  clear  and  powerful 
linkages  between  sexual  abuse  and  homo- 
phobia. All  forms  of  sexual  trauma  and 
discrimination  need  to  be  eliminated 
from  what  is  considered  to  be  acceptable 
social  intercourse. 

Stephen  A.  Glassman  '72 

Baltimore 


'Shop  'til  You  Drop' 

Editor.  I  have  read  with  utter  delight  and 
complete  sympathy  Julie  Taitsman's 
piece  {BAM,  November)  on  Brown's  so- 
called  shopping  period,  the  two  weeks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  when 
students  run  frantically  from  class  to  class 
trying  to  pull  together  perfect  schedules 
from  an  infinite  number  of  inevitably 
conflicting  possibilities. 

However,  I  feel  obliged  to  correct  a 
slight  misconception  that  may  have 
arisen  from  this  article.  Taitsman  quotes 
a  contemptuous  Harvard  student  as  say- 
ing, "You  mean  you  actually  have  to 
pick  your  own  classes?"  implying  that 
in  Cambridge  the  over-protective  tutors 
and  deans  would  never  allow  hapless 


undi'rgrads  to  actually  design  their  own 
schedules,  much  less  commit  the  folly 
of  allowing  them  to  shop  for  classes  like 
so  many  bewildered  children  in  a  candy 
store. 

Now,  I  don't  know  exactly  who  was 
choosing  this  young  student's  courses, 
but  1  can  assure  you  that  Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe's  shopping  period  is  not  only  com- 
parable to  Brown's  -  it's  worse.  Brown's 
pre-registration,  although  not  an  airtight 
system,  at  least  adds  a  semblance  of 
order  and  dignity  to  the  proceetiings; 
Harvard-Radcliffc  has  nothing  like  this 
in  place.  In  fact,  Harvard-Radcliffe  stu- 
dents don't  have  to  register  at  all  for 
classes  until  two  weeks  into  the  semes- 
ter. If  Brown's  system  resembles  a  form 
of  marriage  with  liberal  divorce  laws, 
Harvard-Radcliffe's  is  more  like  an  orgy 
where  rampant  class-swapping  is  the 
rule  and  students  sample  the  delicacies 
of  various  teachers  and  classes  with 
obscene  abandon. 

Not  that  I'm  complaining,  mind 
you.  The  shopping  period  is  a  glorious 
institution,  the  virtual  cornerstone  of  an 
Ivy  League  education.  Where  else  can 
students  learn  first-hand  the  two  funda- 
mentals of  life  in  an  open  society,  that 
the  freedom  to  choose  confers  the  re- 
sponsibility to  persevere  but  that  if  you 
realli/  don't  like  what  you  end  up  with, 
there's  usually  a  way  to  squirm  out  of  it? 

Denisc  B.  Wydrn  '90  A.M. 

Somerville,  Mass. 
The  writer  earned  her  undergraduate  degree 
from  Harvard-Radcliffe  in  1985.  -  Editor 


'For  Love  of  Country' 

Editor.  Thank  you  for  including  the  arti- 
cle on  Sullivan  Ballou  {BAM,  Novem- 
ber). Ever  since  the  letter  was  read  on 
TV  I  hoped  I  would  be  able  to  read  more 
about  this  amazing  man.  Thank  Ms. 
Harvey  for  her  research. 

R.  T.  Poole  '40 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Editor.  While  I  enjoyed  Charlotte  Bruce 
Harvey's  article  on  Sullivan  Ballou,  I 
was  bothered  by  a  few  things. 

In  her  introduction  Ms.  Harvey  indi- 
cates that  Ballou  attended  Brown  for  two 
years  before  straitened  circumstances 
necessitated  his  withdrawal.  Later,  in  a 
biographical  sketch,  we  are  told  that,  an 
uncle  having  agreed  to  help  meet  his 
education  expenses,  Ballou  was  able  to 
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complete  his  secondary  schooling 
(which  the  family's  poverty  had  earlier 
forced  him  to  intern.:pt  at  age  fifteen) 
and  then  "to  enroll  at  Brown  in  1848." 
There  we  would  expect  him  to  have  re- 
mained at  least  until  the  spring  of  1850. 
However,  we  read:  "In  1848  his  benefac- 
tor's business  took  a  slide,  and  Ballou 
again  had  to  quit  school.  .  ."  which  gives 
the  impression  that  he  entered  and  left 
Brown  in  the  same  year. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  have  learned 
how  the  authenticity  of  the  July  14, 1861, 
letter  was  positively  established.  Al- 
though the  internal  evidence  of  Ballou's 
authorship  seems  compelling,  the  ap- 
parent loss  of  the  original  of  this  his  most 
poignant  letter  is  indeed  puzzling,  espe- 
cially when  so  many  others  in  his  own 
handwriting  have  been  preserved. 

Finally,  I  am  glad  that  you  printed 
the  full  text  of  the  celebrated  letter  but 
am  literal-minded  enough  to  wonder 
why  you  superimposed  a  reproduction 
of  Ballou's  "sprawling"  signature,  which, 
as  the  article  takes  pains  to  point  out, 
none  of  the  extant  copies  bears. 

Paul  /.  Palmera  '56 

Warwick,  R.I. 


Our  apologies  for  the  misprint.  Sullivan 
Ballou  withdrew  from  Brown  in  1850. 

Proving  the  authenticity  of  the  fuly  14 
letter  is  indeed  a  puzzle.  Some  claim  the  let- 
ter is  a  hoax,  but  Maureen  Taylor,  the  refer- 
ence librarian  at  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  thinks  not;  she  believes  tluit  the 
original  may  still  belong  to  a  family  member. 
As  the  article  mentioned,  the  many  hand- 
written copies  suggest  to  her  that  the  origi- 
nal urns  published  and  copied  by  readers  to 
send  to  friends  elsewhere.  This  would  explain 
the  variations  in  punctuation  and  some 
wording  in  the  various  "editions"  of  the 
letter. 

Any  reader  who  has  time  might  check 
the  Providence  Journal /rom  the  months 
between  Ballou's  death  (July  26, 1861)  and 
the  burial  the  following  spring  -  probably 
late  April  or  May.  The  city  reportedly  shut 
down  for  the  funeral,  so  it  was  likely  front- 
page news.  We  suspect  that  Ballou's  letter 
u'as  published  either  when  his  trunk  was 
brought  home,  or  at  the  time  of  his  funeral: 
we'd  like  to  hear  if  anyone  has  an  answer. 

As  for  our  reproduction  of  Ballou's 
signature:  Art  must  ansiver  for  that  decision. 
-  Editor 
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$2.7  million  budget  shortfall  anticipated 


When  Vartan  Gre- 
gorian addressed 
the  final  faculty  meeting 
of  the  semester  on  December 
4,  he  announced  the  so- 
bering projection  that  Brown 
will  face  a  $2.7-million  short- 
fall this  year. 

On  December  31,  on  the 
eve  of  what  will  undoubt- 
edly be  one  of  the  region's  - 
perhaps  the  nation's  -  grim- 
mest years  financially,  Gre- 
gorian sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  University  community 
outlining  the  financial  crisis 
and  his  short-term  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Largely  responsible  for 
the  current  crisis  is  a  tremen- 
dous shortfall  in  the  Univer- 
sity's revenues  this  year, 
he  announced.  Among  them 
are  a  drop  in  income  from 
graduate  tuition,  down 
about  $500,000.  The  Brown 
Annual  Fund  is  off  $600,000. 
And  investment  income 
on  current  funds  is  off  about 
$700,000  due  to  declining 
interest  rates  and  a  faltering 
economy.  These  revenues 
are  not  expected  to  improve, 
given  the  generally  gloomy 
economic  outlook.  "In  fact, 
current  estimates  indicate 
that  revenue  from  short-term 
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investments  .  .  .  will  decline 
by  more  than  20  percent 
from  the  current  year's  bud- 
geted level,"  Gregorian 
wrote. 

Expenditures,  he  wrote, 


"are  running  beyond  plan." 
Instructional  costs  are  up  by 
about  $600,000  -  $400,000  of 
it  for  start-up  costs.  Finan- 
cial aid  for  graduate  stu- 
dents was  over-committed 


by  $400,000.  Lower-than- 
anticipated  attrition  among 
undergraduates  has  led  to  a 
$230,000  overrun  in  under- 
graduate financial-aid  costs 
as  well. 

In  order  to  reduce  the 
current  deficit  to  $1.4  million, 
Gregorian  allocated  $1.3 
million  from  his  emergency 
contingency  account.  He 
imposed  a  three-month 
moratorium  on  all  non-fac- 
ulty hiring,  effective  January 
1 .  He  also  asked  that  all 
non-essential  spending  be 
eliminated,  including  travel, 
equipment,  and  the  hiring 
of  outside  consultants. 

However,  such  emergen- 
cy measures  will  not  solve 
the  underlying  problem, 
Gregorian  stressed.  Unlike 
last  year's  budget  shortfall, 
he  wrote,  this  year's  "is 
structural  and  requires  a 
long-range  approach."  His 
current  suggestions  should 
be  seen,  he  said,  as  "the 
beginning  of  a  longer-range 
planning  process  that  is 
designed  to  make  maximum 
use  of  scarce  resources  by 
linking,  for  the  first  time, 
the  academic  planning  and 
budget  processes."  -  C.B.H. 
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Two  Marshalls  and  a 

Rhodes  Scholar 

among  the  senior  class 


TT 

I      hree  Brown  seniors  - 
JL    Jeffrey  Shesol,  Tracey 
Robert,  and  Timothy  Snyder 
-  learned  in  December  that 
they  will  be  able  to  study 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  next 
two  years,  with  the  help  of 
Rhodes  and  Marshall  Schol- 
arships. The  two  scholar- 
ships are  among  the  world's 
most  prestigious. 

Shesol,  a  history  concen- 
trator, debater,  and  cartoon- 
ist (page  28),  is  one  of  the 
thirty-two  American  stu- 


dents chosen  this  year  to 
study  at  Oxford  as  Rhodes 
scholars.  His  selection  marks 
the  third  year  in  a  row  that 
a  Brown  student  has  re- 
ceived a  Rhodes  Scholarship. 
The  Rhodes  covers  two  years 
of  study  and  living  expenses. 
Robert  and  Snyder  were 
among  forty  Marshall  schol- 
ars selected  this  year.  They 
will  receive  two-year  schol- 
arships to  study  at  a  British 
university  of  their  choice. 
Both  plan  to  attend  Oxford. 


Tiacey  Robert's  goals  include  teaching  at  the 
college  level  and  writing  for  the  theater. 


Tim  Snyder  delivered  a  paper  to  Soviet  academicians 
and  policy  makers  in  Moscow  last  fall. 


Robert  is  an  American 
history  concentrator  with  a 
special  interest  in  issues  of 
race  and  racism.  She  helped 
found  Brown's  chapter 
of  the  Society  Organized 
against  Racism  and  is  in- 
volved in  the  Racial  Aware- 
ness Communications  Ex- 
change. She  has  worked  at 
Brown's  Fox  Point  Day  Care 
Center,  and,  while  home 
on  vacations,  volunteers  at 
St.  Malachy's  soup  kitchen 
in  New  York  City. 

An  editor  of  and  contrib- 
utor to  Brown's  undergrad- 
uate history  journal,  she 
plans  to  pursue  a  master's 
in  European  and  British  his- 
tory while  at  Oxford.  Her 
long-term  goals,  she  says, 
include  teaching  at  the  col- 
lege level  and  writing  for 
the  theater.  She  is  currently 
working  on  a  play.  The  Pas- 
sive Voice,  which  explores 


language  and  personal  rela- 
tionships. 

Snyder,  who  is  concen- 
trating in  both  history  and 
political  science,  has  a  strong 
interest  in  Eastern  Europe. 
In  November  he  won  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Priorities, 
and  was  invited  to  deliver  a 
paper  on  Soviet  economic 
reforms  and  the  role  of  the 
military  to  a  delegation  of 
Soviet  academicians  and 
policy  makers  in  Moscow. 

Last  summer,  he  was  an 
editorial  intern  with  Foreign 
Policy  magazine  in  Wash- 
ington. While  at  Brown,  he 
has  been  a  research  assistant 
at  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Policy  Development,  and  he 
is  now  working  with  Assis- 
tant Professor  Jo-Anne  Hart, 
co-editing  a  publication  on 
the  Soviet  economy.  -  C.B.H. 
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Library  workers  sign  contract, 
return  to  work  after  five-week  strike 


I     ho  Liimpus  seemed  to 
JL    bre.ithe  a  sigh  of  relief 
on  December  17  at  the  news 
that  a  tive-vveek-old  strike 
by  Local  134  of  the  Service 
Employees  International 
Union  (SEIU),  representing 
ninetv-five  library  clerical 
workers,  had  ended  with  the 
signing  of  a  new  three-year 
contract. 

By  that  date,  many  stu- 
dents had  left  the  campus 
for  the  semester  break,  and 
the  curtailment  of  library 


services  would  nc>t  have  had 
the  same  impact  it  did  a 
month  earlier.  But  no  one  at 
Brown  was  looking  forward 
to  a  continuation  or  escala- 
tion of  the  increasingly  bitter 
tone  of  the  dispute  and  the 
hardship  it  inflicted  on  the 
striking  workers. 

"I  am  immensely  pleased 
that  an  agreement  has  been 
achieved,"  said  President 
Vartan  Gregorian,  who  had 
maintained  throughout  the 
dispute  that  a  strike  was 


unnecessary  and  potentially 
destructive  to  the  campus 
community.  "In  my  view,  the 
contract  is  fair  to  the  library 
workers  and  is  consistent 
with  the  compensation  pack- 
age we  are  providing  to  the 
rest  of  the  University's  office 
and  technical  staff." 

The  library  workers  went 
on  strike  on  November  14, 
one  month  after  their  previ- 
ous contract  had  expired. 
Negotiations  for  a  new  con- 
tract began  in  September, 


with  health  insurance  a  ma- 
jor sticking  point  (see  Under 
the  Elms,  December). 

Under  the  new  contract, 
the  library  workers  will  pay 
5  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
health-insurance  premium, 
as  do  other  non-union  em- 
ployees. They  will  have 
a  choice  of  three  insurance 
carriers,  including  Blue 
Cross/ Blue  Shield,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  contract; 
after  the  first  year,  they  may 
choose  from  among  the  same 


PEOPLE 


In  December,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Judaic  Stud- 
ies Ernest  S.  Frerichs  '48,  who  chairs  Brown's  Judaic  studies 
program,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  in  Religion.  The  council  oversees  doctoral  programs 
in  religion  offered  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Boston-based  Association  for  Jewish  Stud- 
ies elected  Frerichs  to  its  board  of  directors  for  a  two-year 
term;  he  was  appointed  to  the  graduate  studies  comrruttee. 

In  order  to  take  a  post  as  faculty  assistant  to  the  president. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Science  James  Wyche  has 

resigned  as  associate  dean  responsible  for  increasing  minori- 
ty participation  in  the  bio-medical  sciences. 

New  Rhode  Island  Governor  Bruce  Sundlun  appointed  Dean 
of  Student  Life  John  Robinson  '67  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Employment  and  Training.  The 
appointment  was  announced  at  a  State  House  press  confer- 
ence December  27.  President  Gregorian  has  granted  Robin- 
son a  leave  of  absence  to  undertake  his  new  duties.  The 
administration  planned  to  name  an  acting  dean  of  student 
life  before  the  beginning  of  second  semester  and  to  form  a 
search  committee  to  select  a  permanent  dean. 

This  fall  Robinson  gave  the  keynote  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Consortium  for  the  Improvement  of 
Teacher  Education;  his  topic  was  ethnic  diversity  on  the  col- 
lege campus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Dorothy  Denniston  '83  Ph.D. 
received  this  year's  Henry  Merritt  Wriston  Fellowship,  one  of 
the  University's  highest  honors,  which  recognizes  excellence 
in  teaching  among  junior  faculty  and  is  designed  to  give  its 
recipient  time  to  develop  new  courses  for  the  undergraduate 
curriculum.  Denniston,  who  has  taught  at  Brown  since  1986, 
plans  to  use  her  fellowship  to  work  on  a  book  on  the  Jazz 
Age  and  to  create  a  new  course  for  the  English  department. 
Four  other  faculty  received  Wriston  Grants  for  the  devel- 


opment of  courses  or  academic  programs.  Professor  of  Visual 
Arts  Walter  Feldman  will  use  his  for  a  project  enhtled  "The 
Complete  Art  of  the  Book."  Professor  of  Hispanic  Studies 
Julio  Ortega  will  support  visits  by  contemporary  Venezuelan 
authors  to  his  course  on  Venezuelan  culture.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Hispanic  Studies  Mercedes  Vaquero  wiU  use  the 
grant  to  improve  a  Spanish  conversation  course,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  English  Paula  Vogel  will  use  hers  to  supple- 
ment a  stipend  from  the  Bunting  Institute,  where  she  is  on 
leave,  and  to  finish  writing  a  play. 

Alan  S.  Zuckerman,  professor  of  political  science  and  Judaic 
studies,  is  holding  the  Fulbright  Chair  in  Comparative  Poli- 
tics at  the  University  of  Pisa  this  semester.  While  in  Italy,  he 
is  teaching  and  continuing  his  research  on  Italian  politics. 

Trinity  Repertory  Company  is  currently  performing  The 
Water  Principle  by  Eliza  Anderson  '90  M.F.A.,  who  received 
her  master's  in  Brown's  playwriting  program  last  year.  The 
play  recently  won  the  Clauder  Competition  in  Playwriting,  a 
four-year-old  competition  that  recognizes  unproduced  full- 
length  plays  by  New  England  residents.  The  Water  Principle 
also  won  the  American  College  Theatre  Festival  National 
Playwriting  Award  last  year. 

This  winter,  two  plays  by  Brown  students  are  among  the 
finahsts  in  the  American  College  Theater  Festival's  regional 
competition  in  Durham,  N.H.  Rob  Shin  '91  wrote  The  Art  of 
Waiting,  and  graduate  student  John  Russell  wrote  the  one- 
act  play  The  Green  Box. 

South  Africa:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  with  Analytical  Inter- 
pretations, by  Professor  of  Political  Science  Newell  Stultz, 
received  honorable  mention  in  the  international  competition 
for  the  Conover-Porter  Award,  sponsored  by  the  Archives- 
Libraries  Committee  of  the  African  Studies  Association  at 
Emory. 
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carriers  available  to  other 
employees  (not  including 
Blue  Cross)  or  they  may  re- 
open negotiations  regarding 
insurance  carriers.  The 
insurance  co-pay  issue  can- 
not be  reopened  at  that  time. 

Future  health-care  choic- 
es for  all  Brown  employees 
will  be  determined  by  the 
administration  with  input 
from  the  recently-appointed 
Select  Committee  on  Health 
Care,  chaired  by  Dean  of 
Medicine  David  Greer,  on 
which  Ellen  Shaeffer,  the 
SEIU's  top  national  expert 
on  health  care,  also  serves; 
and  the  Benefit  Review  Ad- 
visory Committee,  whose 
membership  will  include 
two  members  of  Local  134. 

In  addition  to  the  health- 
care measures,  the  new 
library  contract  calls  for  a  6- 
percent  wage  increase  in  the 
first  year  and  4.5-percent 
increases  in  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  SEIU  origi- 
nally had  asked  for  7  per- 
cent, 6  percent,  and  6  percent; 
the  University  had  offered 
5  percent,  3.5  percent,  and 
3.5  percent.  The  library 
workers  also  will  receive  a 
$450  addition  to  base  pay  to 
offset  the  insurance  co-pay, 
and  a  one-time  payment  of 
$250,  not  included  in  the 
salary  base. 

The  contract  also 
includes: 

■  an  8-percent  pension 
for  the  life  of  the  contract, 
the  same  as  other  office  and 
technical  staff  receive  (the 
SEIU  had  sought  8,  9,  and 
10  percent  over  three  years, 
and  12  percent  for  employ- 
ees age  fifty-five  and  older); 

■  a  provision  that  SEIU 
members,  like  other  employ- 
ees, may  use  sick  time  to 
tend  ailing  parents; 

■  the  same  maternity  and 
day-care  benefits  as  other 
employees. 

The  SEIU  dropped  all 
unfair  labor  practice  charges 
that  it  had  filed  against 
Brown  with  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Board  dur- 
ing the  strike. 

In  a  December  17  letter 
to  staff  and  faculty,  Gregori- 
an reiterated  his  support  for 
unions  at  Brown  as  well  as 
his  feelings  about  labor  dis- 
putes. "There  are  no  winners 


in  a  strike,"  he  wrote,  "espe- 
cially in  a  University  where 
we  are  one  community. 
When  there  is  a  strike,  every- 
one loses  -  the  striking  work- 
ers lose  wages,  the  Univer- 
sity loses  valued  services,  we 
create  unnecessary  tension 


and  divisiveness,  and  our 
shared  values  corrode." 

With  the  strike  ended, 
he  called  upon  the  Brown 
community  "to  welcome 
back  our  fellow  workers  . . . 
[and]  to  set  aside  any  differ- 
ences." -  A.D. 


Robin  Rose 

to  coordinate 

women's 

concerns 

Robin  Rose,  director  of 
outreach  programs 
in  the  Office  of  Psychological 
Services,  has  been  named 
assistant  dean  of  student 
life  responsible  for  women's 
concerns,  one  of  two  new 
roles  created  in  response  to 
last  fall's  controversy  about 
Brown's  sexual  assault  poli- 
cies. 

In  December,  President 
Gregorian  announced  that 
Barbara  Tannenbaum,  a  lec- 
turer in  theatre  arts  who  has 
directed  Women  on  Call  (the 
emergency  service  for  rape 
victims),  would  serve  as 
"ombudswoman"  for  wom- 
en's concerns  (Under  the 
Elms,  December).  Tannen- 
baum is  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence this  semester. 

Rose  will  assume  her  new 
responsibilities  this  month, 
while  continuing  to  oversee 
such  programs  as  the  Wom- 
en Peer  Counselors  and  sup- 
port groups  on  eating  disor- 
ders, stress,  relationships, 
sexual  orientation,  and 
incest,  all  of  which  she  has 
initiated  since  joining  Psy- 
chological Services  in  1981. 
She  is  also  co-director  of 
Brown's  Program  in  Leader- 
ship and  runs  outdoor  lead- 
ership programs  for  students. 

In  addition.  Rose  now 


Robin  Rose,  says  Dean  of  the  College  Sheila  Blumstein,  is 
"respected  by  her  colleagues  and  by  students  alike. " 


will  chair  the  Task  Force  on 
Sexual  Assault,  which  was 
created  last  summer  and 
has  been  meeting  regularly. 
She  will  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  those  who  have 
been  sexually  assaulted.  She 
will  co-direct  Women  on 
Call,  which  works  with 
Brown  Police  and  Security 
to  support  rape  victims,  and 
will  run  the  advocate  sys- 
tem that  was  added  this  fall 
-  "before  'The  Phil  Donahue 
Show,'  "  she  notes. 

"Until  this  fall,"  says 
Dean  of  the  College  Sheila 
Blumstein,  "after  an  assault, 
a  student  received  emergen- 


cy help  from  Women  on 
Call  and  then  was  pretty 
much  on  her  own  to  decide 
whether  to  pursue  a  disci- 
plinary solution  or  go  to 
'psych  services.'"  Under  the 
new  system,  "each  is  as- 
signed to  an  advocate,  who 
will  walk  that  person 
through  nil  of  those  possibil- 
ities, helping  if  the  student 
has  academic  or  psychologi- 
cal difficulties  as  a  result," 
Blumstein  says.  If  the  stu- 
dent seeks  a  disciplinary 
resolution,  the  advocate  will 
support  the  student  during 
the  hearings. 

Blumstein  is  enthusiastic 
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about  Rose's  .iccept.ince  of 
the  new  role.  "She  brings  to 
it  ten  years  of  service  in  I'sy- 
chologKMl  Services,  and  has 
worketi  directly  with  women 
on  these  issues.  She  devel- 
oped the  Women  I'eer  Coim- 
selor  program  -  titc  out- 
reach program  for  women 
at  Brown.  She  was  the  liaison 
between  the  students  and 
the  administration  during 
the  discussions  last  fall.  She 
is  respected  bv  her  colleagues 
and  by  students  alike.  She's 
thoughtful,  competent,  and 
strong.  1  think  she'll  be  fan- 
tastic." 

In  the  course  of  many 
meetings  with  the  deans  last 
fall,  students  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  han- 
dling of  sexual  assaults  on 
campus,  especially  cases  al- 
leging "date  rape."  Students 
demanded  the  appointment 
of  a  dean  of  women's  con- 
cerns, a  request  the  Univer- 
sity rejected.  Blumstein  says 
students  countered  with 
a  job  description  listing  re- 
sponsibilities they  felt  need- 
ed to  be  fulfilled  and  asked 
for  representation  on  the 
committee  choosing  a  can- 
didate. 

"We  said,  'No  way!'  " 
Blumstein  says.  "This  was 
not  a  search  committee;  it 
was  an  internal  reallocation 
of  responsibilities."  She  says 
that  most  of  the  tasks  stu- 
dents expressed  concerns 
about  have  been  assigned  to 
Rose,  Tannenbaum,  or  other 
women  administrators  on 
campus. 

"Many  of  the  programs 
I  will  be  coordinating  are  not 
new,"  Rose  says,  "but  con- 
solidating them  under  one 
person  tightens  things  up 
and  strengthens  them."  The 
only  new  program,  she  says, 
is  a  mandatory  seminar 
on  sexual  assault  and  harass- 
ment, which  Director  of 
Health  Education  Toby  Si- 
mon will  run  for  freshmen 
during  orientation.  -  C.B.H. 


Student  volunteers  make  life 

a  little  less  grim  for  babies  and 

children  exposed  to  AIDS 


One-month-old  Lin- 
da* is  curled  in  her 
blanket-sleeper  like  a  fuzzy 
pink  knot,  asleep.  She  is  held 
by  a  woman  in  a  rocking 
chair,  who  clutches  tiny  Lin- 
da tightly  to  her  breast. 

"These  children  like  you 
to  really  squeeze  them,"  the 
volunteer  caretaker  explains 
in  a  soft  voice.  Gentle  touch- 
ing, it  seems,  bothers  infants 
born  addicted  to  heroin, 
which  they  absorb  from  their 
mothers  during  gestation. 
After  birth,  the  babies  begin 
to  experience  withdrawal 
symptoms.  "You  have  to  hug 
these  babies  strongly,  and 
tap  them  hard  instead  of 
stroking  them,"  explains  an- 
other caretaker,  Edee  Saar 
'92.  "A  light  touch  makes 
them  irritable." 

Drug  addiction  is  just 
one  medical  problem  afflict- 
ing the  babies  who  come  to 
live  for  an  average  of  three 
months  in  the  South  Provi- 
dence foster-care  nursery 
run  by  EACTS,  the  two-year- 
old  Family  AIDS  Center  for 
Treatment  and  Support,  a 
nonprofit  organization  sup- 
ported by  state  and  federal 
grants  and  private  contri- 
butions. (The  nursery  is  one 
facet  of  FACTS,  which  offers 
family  counseling  by  social 
workers,  a  pediatric  AIDS 
clinic,  and  temporary  hous- 
ing for  families  struggling 
with  the  linked  problems  of 
AIDS  and  drug  addiction.) 
Every  baby  that  comes  to 
the  nursery  has  tested  HIV- 
positive;  they  have  a  32-per- 
cent chance  of  developing 
AIDS  by  age  two. 

Located  in  a  refurbished 
frame  house  in  a  low-in- 
come neighborhood,  FACTS 
House  fills  an  important 


gap  for  families  (in  many 
cases,  single  mothers  with 
AIDS)  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  their  HIV-positive 
babies.  The  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  ranks  fourth 
among  the  fifty  states  in  the 
percentage  of  women  infect- 
ed with  AIDS,  because  of  a 
high  rate  of  intravenous 
drug  use. 

In  the  nursery,  up  to 
three  babies  at  a  time  are 
given  around-the-clock  nur- 
turing by  staff  and  volun- 
teers, who  hold,  feed,  rock, 
bathe,  change,  and  play 
with  their  tiny  charges  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  reunited 
with  their  mothers,  put  in 
foster  care,  or,  sadly,  become 
so  ill  they  must  be  hospital- 
ized. Of  the  forty  active 
FACTS  nursery  volunteers, 
ten  are  Brown  students. 

As  a  non-profit,  commu- 
nity-based organization, 
FACTS  relies  heavily  on  un- 
paid help,  says  Volunteer 
Coordinator  Michele  Baker 
'90.  "The  volunteers  bring  a 
freshness  to  the  nursery  and 
a  desire  to  take  care  of  the 
babies  and  hold  them,"  she 
explains.  "Sometimes  it's 
difficult  for  a  single  staff  per- 
son to  tend  to  several  cry- 
ing, drug-exposed  babies  in 
the  eleventh  hour  of  her 
twelve-hour  shift.  This  is 
where  volunteers  are  essen- 
tial to  our  ability  to  give 
each  child  the  care  it  needs. 
Our  kids  get  held  a  lot," 
Baker  adds  proudly.  "When- 
ever they  cry,  they  get 
picked  up." 

She  attributes  the  high 
percentage  of  Brown  volun- 
teers to  several  fortuitous 
connections:  both  Baker  and 
her  predecessor  in  the  vol- 


unteer coordinator's  post, 
Katie  I'lax  '89,  are  Brown 
graduates;  and  Eddie  Fox 
'91 ,  an  officer  of  Brown 
Community  Outreach  -  an 
organizatit)n  that  facilitates 
undergraduate  community 
service  -  is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  FACTS. 

"With  the  AIDS  babies, 
you  want  to  improve  their 
lives  for  the  moment,"  says 
Carla  Martin  '9L  "You  want 
them  to  live  like  other 
babies." 

Martin  and  Saar  are  the 
only  two  of  the  ten  Brown 
FACTS  workers  who  are 
paid  for  their  work;  as 
work/study  students,  each 
puts  in  a  10  p.m. -6  a.m. 
overnight  shift  once  a  week. 
(Brown  and  FACTS  share 
the  cost  of  the  two  students' 
wages.)  Caring  for  the  ba- 
bies is  both  distressing  and 
rewarding  for  the  students. 

"I  love  kids,  and  it  angers 
me  to  see  children  born  ad- 
dicted and  exposed  to  HIV," 
says  Martin,  a  pre-medical 
student.  "There's  one  little 
baby  who  shakes  a  lot;  we 
have  to  hold  her  and  rub 
her.  It's  so  sad.  I  find  myself 
thinking,  'How  could  the 
mother  do  this  to  her  baby?' 
But  then  I  realize  it's  not 
that  simple. 

"You  get  so  attached  to 
the  babies,"  Martin  adds. 
"It's  hard,  because  they're 
in  and  out  of  FACTS  House 
so  quickly.  Some  of  them 
come  in  HIV-positive  and 
end  up  HIV-negative,  be- 
cause they've  gotten  their 
mother's  antibodies.  It  helps 
to  bring  them  up  in  a  loving 
environment.  I  really  like 
working  here,"  she  says  with 
a  quiet  smile.  The  work  is 
particularly  fascinating  be- 
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Edee  Saar  '92  is  one  of  the  Brown  students 

who  work  at  the  Family  AIDS  Center  for  Treatment 

and  Support,  in  South  Providence. 


cause  Martin's  senior  thesis 
is  on  AIDS  and  Latinas.  "My 
community  [Union  City, 
New  Jersey,  near  Newark] 
has  been  devastated  by 
AIDS,"  she  explains  somber- 
ly. "I  find  I  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  address  that." 

Saar,  a  well-known  cam- 
pus activist  who  has  served 
as  spokeswoman  for  SOFA 
(Students  on  Financial  Aid), 
points  out  that  FACTS 
House  is  "tndy  a  grass-roots 
effort  in  the  [South  Provi- 
dence] neighborhood.  Every- 
one who  lives  there  is  very 
supportive  of  it  -  and  very 
protective  of  the  children. 
They'll  stop  us  and  ask  how 
the  babies  are  doing." 

Last  summer,  Saar,  Ed- 
die Fox,  and  Cynthia  Saenz 
'93,  in  cooperation  with 
Brown's  Center  for  Public 
Service,  operated  a  two-week 
day  camp  -  "Camp  Step- 
ping Stone"  -  at  Brown  for 
fifteen  children  from  AIDS- 
afflicted  families,  all  of  whom 


were  referred  by  FACTS 
social  workers.  (Not  all  of 
the  children  were  AIDS- 
symptomatic  or  even  HIV- 
positive;  in  some  cases,  their 
mothers  or  siblings  had 
AIDS.)  The  Brown  camp  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  only 
two  such  programs  in  the 
country  last  year. 

The  campers,  ages  four 
through  ten,  were  given  ac- 
cess to  Brown's  athletic  facili- 
ties, including  Pembroke 
Field.  They  were  entertained 
and  taught  by  a  storyteller, 
a  magician,  and  an  African 
dance  and  dnmiming  troupe 
from  Brown.  They  visited 
the  Haffenreffer  Museum 
and  toured  the  on-campus 
Urban  Environmental  Labo- 
ratory. "At  the  UEL,"  Saar 
notes  happily,  "some  of  the 
kids  saw  a  garden  for  the 
first  time.  They  ate  berries, 
planted  seeds,  and  saw 
squash  growing. 

"It  was  a  successful 
camp,"  Saar  concludes. 


"These  kids  have  nothing  to 
do  in  the  summertime.  They 
came  here  and  were  able  to 
interact,  to  use  their  minds, 
to  vent  a  lot  of  energy.  Their 
creativity  poured  through 
in  dancing,  drumming, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  theater 
games.  And  each  child  re- 
ceived individual  attention, 
which  is  imperative  for  chil- 
dren from  dysfunctional 
homes." 

She  and  the  other  orga- 
nizers are  deciding  whether 
they'll  be  able  to  offer  the 
camp  again  this  coming 
summer,  and  if  so,  in  what 
form.  "Should  we  go  be- 
yond HIV-positive  children 
and  families?"  Saar  wonders. 
"Is  there  a  way  to  broaden 
it  to  other  children  from  im- 
poverished families?" 

Meanwhile,  in  FACTS 
House,  there  is  the  matter 
of  Felicia.  She  is  a  lively 
four-month-old  being  held 
by  Michele  Baker  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  nursery. 


With  her  bright  eyes,  gur- 
gling smile,  and  chubby  fin- 
gers that  grab  excitedly  at 
Baker's  hair  and  clothing, 
Felicia  appears  the  picture 
of  health  and  verve,  belying 
her  much  shakier  start  in  life. 
"Everyone  wants  to  take 
Felicia  home,"  Baker  notes 
fondly. 

But  Felicia's  future,  for 
now,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
FACTS  staff  and  volunteers. 
With  the  constant  love  and 
attention  she  receives  in  the 
nursery,  this  baby's  chances 
for  health  and  happiness 
have  been  moved  up  several 
notches  beyond  what  any- 
one could  have  predicted  at 
the  time  of  her  birth.  "Our 
ability  to  give  each  child 
this  kind  of  care,"  Baker 
notes,  "is  invaluable."  -A.D. 

(*  Names  of  the  bnhies  at  the 
FACTS  nursery  have  been 
changed.) 
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their  winning  streak  to  six. 

the  closest  we  have  come  to 

They  are  now  6-0,  with  a  4- 1 

a  full  sixty  minutes  of  good 

tf^                          .M. 

win  over  Colby.  Jane  Corct)- 

solid  hockey  all  year." 

Snofts 

ran '91,  Nicki  Barber '93, 

Meanwhile,  women's 

m^mS^^^  wi^ 

Shannon  Bryant  '94,  and 

basketball  biMl  Middk>  Ten- 

3y  James  Reinboid 

Chio  Ciiie  Sakimia  '94  each 
scored.  Coalie  Kate  I'resby 
'94  had  twelve  saves. 

Men's  hockey  shook  off 

nessi'e  State  for  fifth  place 
in  the  Florida  hiternatioiial 
tournament.  Shelly  Weaver 
'93  scored  17  points,  and 

dismal  l'»^ni  ( 1-4-2)  and  wel- 

Margaret Fuchs  '91  and 

comed  1991  with  two  vic- 

Michelle Pagliaro '94  iMch 

Trevor  Adair  named  men's 

tories:  a  5-3  decision  over 

had  sixteen.  Men's  basket- 

coach 

Army  and  a  convincing  6-1 

ball  triumphed  over  the 

soccer 

win  over  Princeton,  both  at 

University  of  the  District  of 

Meehan.  Rookie  goalie  Geoff 

Columbia  in  the  Florida 

1  ■» 

Finch  '94  played  brilliantly 

Today  Holiday  Tournament 

l-H  or  only  the  fourth  time 

to  such  a  great  school  as 

in  both  contests.  After  the 

for  a  third-place  finish. 

JL     in  sixty-five  years. 

Brown  with  a  national  repu- 

Princeton game,  head  coach 

Chuck  Savage  '92  led  all 

Brown  has  a  new  men's  soc- 

tation for  academics,"  .Adair 

Bob  Gaudet  said,  "This  is 

scorers  with  24  points.  El 

cer  coach.  Trevor  Adair,  a 

said.  "I'm  ready  to  accept 

native  of  Belfast,  Northern 

the  challenge  of  turning  tiie 

Ireland,  was  named  on 
November  21  to  succeed 
Cliff  Stevenson,  who  retired 
after  thirty-one  seasons. 

Brown  soccer  program 
around  and  competing  in 
the  Ivy  League  against  some 
of  the  top  teams  in  the  re- 

SCORE] 

D    /^     A    T»    TV                ■ 

BOARD        1 

Adair,  30,  who  had  been  the 

gion.  I  was  given  a  lot  of 

assistant  coach  at  the  Uni- 

responsibility at  South  Car- 

(November 23  -  January  5) 

versity  of  South  Carolina  for 

olina  and  I  know  recruiting 

eight  years,  assumed  his  role 

and  what  it  takes  to  get  the 

Men's  Basketball  (4-6) 

Women's  Hockey  (6-0) 

at  Brown  on  December  15. 

job  done." 

Brown  66,  Lehigh  65 

Brown  5,  Boston  College  0 

Dave  Roach,  director 

Adair  said  he  plans  to 

Providence  116,  Brovi^n  69 

Brown  9,  Bowdoin  1 

of  athletics,  said  Adair  was 

recruit  heavily  in  Rhode 

Brown  77,  Lafayette  74 

Brown  2,  Colbv  1 

hired  after  an 

Island,  New  England,  Long 

Rhode  Island  99,  Brown  75 

Brown  4,  Harvard  1 

^           V        extensive 

Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

Brown  82,  Marist  79 

Brown  4,  Princeton  1 

A^'^^^^f'^^^ 

"1  want  the  type  of  kid  who 

Canisius  65,  Brown  47 
Penn  State  79,  Brown  60* 

Brown  4,  Colby  1 

m        ^^^^        ^     and  he 

has  a  soccer  brain,  who 

New  Hampshire  87,  Brown  78* 

Wrestling  (3-2) 

A         /          ^^/         praised 

knows  the  game  and  can 

Detroit  73,  Brown  70** 

Brown  40,  Boston  College  3 

\^^L              J^B          the  new 

read  what  is  happening  on 

Brown  77,  University  of  the 

Brown  26,  Albany  12 

Navy  21,  Brown  11 

Syracuse  25,  Brown  14 

Brown  28,  Liberty  13 

^^^k_.i^^^> 

the  field.  He  also  must  have 

District  of  Columbia  63*' 

^          ^r           technical 

the  legs  and  heart  to  play. 

*Tampn  Tribune  Clnfiic 

^^^^^          knowledge 

I  want  someone  who  really 

"Florida  Todini  Holiday 

and  enthusiasm. 

wants  to  play  for  Brown." 

Tournament 

Gymnastics  (1-0) 

Brown  157,5,  Rhode  Island 

"With  his  experience  at 

Adair  is  aware  of  the 

Women's  Basketball  (6-1) 

College  152 

South  Carolina,  Trevor  has 

differences  between  recruit- 

Br^'wn 7b,  Vlarist  56 

been  instrumental  in  a  pro- 

ing for  Brown  and  recruiting 

Brown  67,  Lehigh  59 

Men's  Swimming  (2-3) 

Harvard  159.5,  Brown  77.5 

gram  that  has  made  it  to  the 

for  South  Carolina,  where 

Brown  78,  New  Hampshire  73 

Princeton  120,  Brown  44 

NCAA's  the  last  six  years. 

eleven  full  scholarships  are 

Brown  55,  American  University 
48* 

Brown  132,  Massachusetts  110 

He's  a  name  coach  in  the 

available.  "It  will  be  an  ad- 

Brown 141,  Prc^vidence  99 

Fordham  64,  Brciwn  59* 

world  of  soccer  and  he  has 

justment,  but  1  am  prepared 

Brown  74,  Central  Conn.  71 

Women's  Swimming  (2-2) 

the  ability  to  recruit  the 

to  make  it.  I'll  just  have  to 

Brown  79,  Middle  Tennessee 

Princeton  173.5,  Brown  89 

great  student-athlete." 

go  out  and  beat  the  bushes 

State  65 

Har\'ard  182,  Brown  99 

A  1982  graduate  of  Lock 

to  find  the  players." 

*Fordliaiit  Lady  Rams  Classie 

Men's  Squash  (2-2) 

Haven  University,  in  Penn- 

3rd, Williams  Invitational 

sylvania,  Adair  was  a  1980 

Men's  Hockey  (3-9-2) 

Brown  5,  Amherst  4 

AU-American  and  four-time 

Winter  update 

Brown  6,  Alaska-Anchorage  6 

Brown  5,  Clarkson  2 

St.  Lawrence  7,  Brown  3 

Brown  8,  MIT  1 

All-East  selection.  He  led 

Harvard  9,  Brown  0 

Lock  Haven  to  the  1978 

The  New  Year  began  auspi- 

Colgate 4,  Brown  3 

Yale  9,  Brown  0 

NCAA  Division  III  title  and 

ciously  for  a  number  of 

Cornell  7,  Brown  1 

Women's  Squash  (1-0) 

the  1980  NCAA  Division  II 

Brown  teams.  It  was  busi- 

Brown 5,  Army  3 

Briiwn  8,  Amherst  1 

national  championship. 

ness  as  usual  for  women's 

Brown  6,  Princeton  1 

"I'm  proud  to  be  coming 

ice  hockey  -  they  stretched 
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What  killed  the  dinosaurs? 
Here's  more  evidence  that 
a  giant  meteor  could  have 
done  the  deed 
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Some  scientists 
argue  that  a  meteor 
strike  would  not 
alter  climate.  Peter 
Schultz,  standing 
before  a  lunar 
landscape  mural  in 
Brown's  Planetary 
Data  Center, 
disagrees:  the  key 
is  the  angle  of 
impact,  he  says. 


he  stage  is  set.  The  house  Ughts 
dim.  In  a  steel-encased  lab  in 
Mountain  View,  California,  Peter 
Schultz,  associate  professor  of  planetary  geology  at 
Brown,  is  about  to  kill  off  the  dinosaurs.  If  all  goes 
according  to  plan,  the  soft-spoken,  forty -seven-year- 
old  scientist  will  also  put  a  ring  around  the  Earth. 

Motors  whirr.  Red  lights  flash.  A  warning 
buzzer  shrieks  "whammmp,  whammmp,  whammmp." 
There's  high  anticipation,  cold  sweat,  and  then 
silence,  as  the  lights  come  on  in  a  room  three  feet 
wide  by  eight  feet  long  by  ten  feet  tall  that  sits  in- 
side a  four-stories-high,  domed  containment 
building. 

Schultz,  holding  his  breath,  watches  the  action 
on  a  TV  monitor  that  shows  a  circle  of  sand.  Sud- 
denly: BANG!  The  sand  explodes  as  a  fiery  object 
rips  into  it  at  a  speed  approaching  15,000  miles  per 
hour.  Debris  and  vapor  leap  from  a  crater.  The 
video  screen  goes  black.  Dinosaurs  groan  and  die. 
When  the  smoke  and  dust  clear,  the  planet  looks 
like  Saturn. 

In  theory,  anyway. 

But  it's  a  good  theory,  for  even  though  the 
"angel  of  death"  is  a  quarter-inch-diameter  alumi- 
num ball  bearing,  and  the  crater  is  only  ten  inches 
across,  Schultz's  experiments  at  the  NASA/ Ames 
Research  Center's  Vertical  Gun  Range  may  have 
finally  solved  one  of  the  longest-running  murder 
mysteries  in  Earth  history.  Sixty-five  million  years 
ago,  at  a  time  known  to  geologists  as  the  Cretaceous- 
Tertiary  (KT)  boundary,  something  ghastly  hap- 
pened to  our  planet.  In  a  geological  eyeblink  -  a 
period  that  could  have  been  instantaneous  or  one 
million  years  long  -  a  holocaust  of  staggering  sever- 
ity claimed 
more  than 
half  the  life 
on  Earth.  The 
oceanic  plank- 
ton were  deci- 
mated, with 
less  than  a  quarter  of  all  species  surviving.  The  am- 
monites -  abundant,  snail-like  creatures  -  became 
extinct.  So  did  the  flying  reptiles.  And  so,  of  course, 
did  the  dinosaurs. 

In  1980,  Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist  Luis 
Alvarez,  his  geologist  son  Walter,  and  their  col- 
leagues touched  off  a  bitter  and  still-raging  contro- 
versy when  they  suggested  that  the  KT  murderer 


impact 


was  not  indigenous  -  not,  for  example,  a  series  of 
climate-altering  volcanic  eruptions.  Rather,  declared 
the  scientists,  the  guilty  party  was  an  extraterrestrial. 
They  asserted  that  a  wayward  asteroid  with  a 
diameter  of  at  least  six  miles  had  struck  the  Earth 
and  set  off  a  catastrophic  chain  of  events  that 
turned  the  planet  inhospitable  and  ended  the  lives 
of  a  staggering  number  of  plants  and  animals. 

Case  closed. 

Not  quite.  Volcano  devotees  remain  uncon- 
vinced, and  there  are  enough  perplexing  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  available  data  to  warrant  allegiance 
to  the  old  saw:  the  jury  is  still  out. 

If  Schultz's  interpretation  proves  correct,  how- 
ever -  and  he  makes  a  convincing  case  -  then  the 
scientific  jury  may  have  what  it  needs  to  return  a 
guilty  verdict  against  a  KT  asteroid.  The  important 
piece  of  new  evidence  is  the  geologist's  discovery 
of  the  unexpected  and  almost  inconceivable  power 
of  what  he  terms  a  "rare  but  probable"  event:  a 
cosmic  collision  with  an  object  that  strikes  the 
planet  at  an  angle  of  anywhere  between  10  and  25 
degrees  from  the  horizontal. 

"The  laboratory  experiments  and  theoretical 
models  we've  done  indicate  that  an  oblique  impact 
would  not  only  have  devastating  short-term  effects, 
it  could  also  launch  a  great  deal  of  material  into 
orbit  around  the  planet.  This  stuff  would  quickly 
collapse  into  a  ring,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  a  ring 
around  the  Earth  could  have  had  disastrous,  long- 
term,  climatic  consequences,"  notes  Schultz. 

A  bonafide  ring  around  the  Earth? 

"We  used  to  think  that  rings  were  permanent 
fixtures,"  says  Schultz,  "but  -  and  this  was  a  real 
shocker  to  me,  too  -  there's  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  planetary  rings  are,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  ephemeral.  Rings  form,  evolve,  and 
dissipate,  and  they  can  do  the  same  thing  again 
and  again." 

These  days,  a  good  deal  of  Schultz's  research  is 
devoted  to  documenting  how  impacts  might  pro- 
vide the  raw  material  for  ring  formation.  The  work 
is  the  latest  wrinkle  in  a  series  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  extensive  studies  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
Earth  and  its  moon.  Mars  and  its  moons,  and 
Venus  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  conducted 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Their  research  attempts 
to  define  the  role  that  asteroid  and  comet  strikes 
have  played  in  shaping  the  landscape  of  the  solar 
system. 
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When  a  meteor  bits  bead-on,  tbe  damage  is  contained,  but  wben 
one  strikes  at  an  oblique  angle,  as  in  the  lower  photograpb  of  a 
crater  on  Mars,  debris  is  blasted  downrange.  The  initial  hit  formed 
tbe  large  crater  at  right:  then  the  top  of  tbe  meteor  broke  off, 
creating  the  smaller  craters  at  left.  Atmosphere  further  changes 
the  impact  of  a  meteor  strike.  In  tbe  top  photograph,  the  right  half 
shows  a  simulated  strike  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  left  half  shows  the 
same  strike  contained  by  an  atmosphere. 


ho  tusion  of  geology  and  astrono- 
my in  Schultz's  research  is  a  com- 
hin.ition  that  wouki  make  his 
elementary  school  teachers  proud.  The  heartlander 
-  he  grew  up  in  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  - 
looked  through  his  first  telescope  in  the  second 
grade.  The  following  year,  he  got  his  hands  dirty 
collecting  fossils. 

Schultz's  father,  a  research  biochemist,  helped 
organize  the  Scarsdale  Academy  of  Junior  Scientists 
in  a  Chicago  suburb,  and  Peter,  a  charter  member, 
was  off  and  running  on  a  scientific  track.  (His  child- 
hood experiences  prompted  him  to  lend  a  hand  in 
1986  in  founding  the  Brown  Learning  Commu- 
nity's Junior  Academy,  an  organization  designed 
to  bring  together  parents  and  kids  interested  in 
pursuing  science.  "You  have  to  start  early,  because 
you  get  girl-  and  boy-crazy  by  the  seventh  grade," 
Schultz  notes  wryly.) 

Despite  the  legacy  of  the  Scarsdale  Academy, 
Schultz  almost  left  the  sciences  as  an  undergradu- 
ate in  the  mid-sixties  at  Carleton  College  in  Min- 
nesota. "Art  turned  me  on  - 1  was  interested  in  oil 
painting,  photography,  and  watercolor,"  he  remi- 
nisces. Schultz  came  by  that  naturally:  his  mother 
was  a  classically  trained  artist  who  studied  at  Yale 
and  in  Italy.  "I  was  in  a  quandary:  should  I  become 
an  artist,  a  geologist,  or  an  astronomer?" 

Schultz  resolved  the  dilemma  by  becoming  all 
three.  "The  visual  end  of  things  has  always  been 
very  important,"  he  says.  "My  work  involves  rec- 
ognizing patterns  and  associations,  and  then  - 
here's  where  the  science  comes  in  -  asking  why 
they  occur  and  designing  experiments  to  under- 
stand the  underlying  processes." 

Armed  with  a  doctorate  in  astronomy  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  (1972),  and  a  major 
book,  Molvi  Morphology  (1976),  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  treasure  trove  of  data  accumulated  by 
the  satellites  that  visited  other  members  of  the 
solar  system.  Schultz  worked  for  four  years  as  a 
postdoctoral  researcher  at  NASA/Ames,  and  then 
served  as  a  staff  scientist  at  the  Lunar  and  Plane- 
tary Institute  in  Houston  until  1984,  when  he  joined 
the  Brown  faculty. 

Early  in  the  last  decade,  he  started  experiment- 
ing with  NASA's  "big  gun."  This  research  facility 
was  designed  and  built  by  Donald  E.  Gault  in  the 
mid-1960s  to  further  scientific  understanding  of  the 
evolution  of  the  surface  of  the  moon,  which  is  pock- 
marked with  thousands  of  impact  craters.  "The 
gun  was  basically  in  mothballs,"  says  Schultz,  who 
worked  with  Gault  to  bring  it  back  on-line.  Thus 
began  a  fruitful,  and  an  ongoing,  collaboration. 

"What  made  the  gun  unique,  and  particularly 
valuable  for  my  work,  was  that  it  can  be  moved  to 
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fire  at  different  angles,"  he  explains.  When  scien- 
tists attempted  to  model  the  effects  of  impacts, 
they  generally  thought  in  terms  of  vertical  strikes. 
But  starting  with  the  pioneering  observations  of 
G.K.  Gilbert  in  the  last  century,  geologists  realized 
that  gravity  would  bring  most  objects  down  at 
oblique  angles. 

The  gun's  ability  to  mimic  reality  makes  it  per- 
fect for  researchers.  With  it,  projectiles  can  be 
made  to  slam  into  a  variety  of  surfaces,  everything 
from  sand  and  solid  aluminum  to  water  and  dry 
ice,  in  a  variety  of  atmospheres. 

In  Brown's  Planetary  Data  Center,  located  in 
the  Lincoln  Field  Building,  Schultz,  surrounded  by 
otherworldly  landscapes,  displays  two  sequences 
of  pictures  taken  by  the  gun's  high-speed  cameras, 
which  can  record  up  to  one  million  pictures  a 
second. 

The  first  set  of  images  captures  a  vertical  impact. 
The  tortured  cloud  of  smoke  and  debris,  and  the 
near-instantaneous  excavation  of  a  crater  nearly 
forty  times  the  diameter  of  the  projectile,  is  impres- 
sive. Certainly,  any  creature  living  in  the  vicinity 
would  perish,  but  Schultz's  experiment  showed 
that  the  effects  of  such  a  collision  would  be  surpris- 
ingly localized. 

The  damage  is  basically  self-contained,  he  ex- 
plains. The  shock  wave  from  the  impact  forms  a 
cavity  that  corrals  most  of  the  hot,  rapidly  moving 
vapor  that  results  from  the  crash.  The  ejected  mate- 


rial quickly  settles  back  to  Earth  and  smothers  any 
fires  that  might  flare  up.  'Tt's  basically  a  self-heal- 
ing process,"  says  Schultz,  adding  that  while  a  ver- 
tical blow  would  have  annihilated  local  dinosaurs, 
KT  hfe  in  general  wouldn't  have  skipped  a  beat. 

But  it  did,  and  as  the  geologist  points  to  the 
second  sequence  of  photographs,  it's  possible  to 
see  why.  In  this  case,  the  ball-bearing  came  in  at  a 
relatively  shallow  angle  of  15  degrees  from  the 
horizontal,  and  when  the  projectile  hit  a  block  of 
dry  ice,  "all  hell  broke  loose,"  notes  Schultz. 

A  huge  and  fiery  vapor  cloud  erupted  and 
expanded  down-range  at  supersonic  speeds.  When 
Schultz  monitored  the  same  oblique  impact  but 
added  an  Earth-like  atmosphere  to  the  chamber,  he 
discovered  that  "the  expansion  of  the  vapor  cloud 
gets  restricted  -  it  acts  like  a  little  fireball  and 
scoots  along  the  surface." 

When  he  scaled  up  the  effects  to  take  into 
account  a  six-mile-wide  asteroid  striking  the  Earth 
at  a  similar  angle,  he  came  up  with  terrifying  dev- 
astation. "The  impact  would  pack  the  power  of  a 
70-million-megaton  H-bomb,"  Schultz  declares. 
"It  would  create  a  swath  about  700  kilometers 
[roughly  435  miles]  long  and  600  kilometers  [about 
372  miles]  wide  in  which  everything  would  be 
engulfed  in  a  giant  fireball  and  completely  inciner- 
ated." 

A  strike  in  the  ocean,  of  course,  would  have 
created  less  of  a  firestorm,  but  the  planet  doesn't 
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Martian 


lUo  Rain 
-  Again 


In  1905,  engineer  and 
entrepreneur  Daniel 
Barringer  annoyed  his  geol- 
ogist colleagues  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  three-quarter-mile 
hole  in  the  Arizona  desert 
was  the  result  of  a  meteor 
impact  rather  than  a  volca- 
nic explosion.  As  it  turned 
out,  Barringer  was  right 
about  the  crater's  origin.  But 
unfortunately  for  his  com- 
mercial aspirations,  the 
bottom  of  this  550-foot-deep 
gouge  did  not  yield  a  for- 
tune in  meteoritic  minerals, 
iron  in  particular.  Every- 
thing had  vaporized  on  im- 
pact. 

Over  the  years,  however, 
Barringer  Crater  has  yield- 
ed a  steady  supply  of  scien- 
tific riches,  most  recently 
for  John  A.  Grant  '90  Ph.D. 
Grant  did  his  dissertation 
under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Schultz,  earned 
his  doctorate  last  year,  and 
is  now  a  post-doctoral 
researcher  in  Schultz's  lab. 
Grant's  research  has  in- 
volved chronicling  how  both 
the  crater  and  the  surround- 


h 


I.' 


ing  area  have  changed  since 
the  nearly  200-foot-diameter 
meteor  plowed  into  the 
region  almost  50,000  years 
ago.  Armed  with  these 
observations,  the  geologist 
has  turned  his  sights  to 
the  pockmarked  surface  of 
Mars,  where  he's  compar- 
ing the  morphology  of  Mar- 
tian craters  with  their  coun- 
terparts on  Earth. 

"I'm  tackling  planetary 
geology  by  doing  the  Earth 
field  work,"  says  Grant. 


"It's  a  traditional  approach, 
and  it's  been  a  neat  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out,  stomp 
around,  and  pick  up  rocks." 

The  geologist  explains 
that  he  was  interested  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the 
perplexing  observation  that 
some  of  the  features  of  Mars 
had  experienced  erosion. 
"I  was  frustrated  because  I 
could  identify  eroded  areas 
on  the  planet,  but  I  couldn't 
assign  a  process  to  it,  such 
as  wind  or  water  runoff," 


Grant  explains.  "So  Peter 
and  I  decided  to  look  at 
Earth  craters.  They  form  in- 
stantaneously, and  after  that, 
any  change  is  pure  erosion." 

In  addition  to  the  Ari- 
zona site.  Grant  studied 
craters  in  India  and  Algeria. 
He  then  compared  what 
he  saw  with  pictures  of  the 
Martian  landscape  to  an- 
swer a  basic  question:  has 
rainfall  ever  dampened  - 
and  changed  -  the  Red 
Planet's  drv  surface? 


It's  cheaper  to  get  to  Arizona  than  to  Mars,  so  post-doc 
John  Grant  has  been  studying  Arizona's  Meteor  Crater 
(below  and,  at  left,  in  the  photograph  on  the  table  before 
him)  to  investigate  apparent  erosion  of  Martian  craters. 
He  holds  a  fragment  of  a  meteorite  similar  to  the  one 
that  formed  the  Meteor  Crater.  The  mosaic  behind  him 
is  of  the  Martian  suriace. 


Alas  for  fans  of  canals 
and  flourishing  civilizations, 
the  answer  is  apparently 
"no." 

"There's  no  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  it  has 
rained  on  Mars  over  the  last 
3.5  billion  years,"  says  Grant. 
"You  don't  see  anything 
there  that  is  directly  analo- 
gous to  the  rain-driven  ero- 
sion I  studied  in  Arizona." 

The  Martian  rocks  Grant 
examined  are  rich  in  ice, 
and  it  is  possible  that  vi^ater 


exists  below  the  surface. 
Perhaps,  he  speculates,  im- 
pacts, periods  of  volcanic 
eruptions  and  brief  bouts  of 
"nicer  climate"  have  en- 
abled w^ater  to  flow  for  a 
short  time  and  carve  out 
some  of  the  enigmatic  fea- 
tures now  frozen  in  time. 
The  only  thing  certain  is  the 
forecast;  no  rain  for  the 
immediate  future.  -  B.F. 


get  off  particularly  easy,  either.  The  impact  could 
sheath  the  globe  in  climate-altering  water  vapor, 
as  well  as  in  oceanic  chemicals,  such  as  chlorine 
and  fluorine,  known  to  alter  the  Earth's  protective 
ozone  shield.  The  injection  of  other  chemicals 
might  lead  to  eons  of  ultra-acid  rain,  and  a  mam- 
moth strike  in  the  deep  ocean  could  lead  to  an  out- 
pouring of  carbon  dioxide  -  and  a  KT  greenhouse. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  asteroid  hits  land, 
or  at  least  the  shallows,  the  firestorm  is  just  the 
beginning. 

Schultz  discovered  that  the  first  casualty  of 
such  an  impact  is  the  impactor  itself.  Its  destruction, 
however,  didn't  occur  in  a  way  scientists  had 

imagined,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  its  awesome  ability  to 
wreak  planetary  havoc. 

The  scientist  holds  up  a 
solid  aluminum  bar  that  had 
been  hit  with  an  oblique  angle 
shot  delivered  by  the  NASA 
gun.  Sure  enough,  there  is  a 
deep  crater  where  the  ball 
bearing  struck  the  surface,  but 
an  inch  or  so  down  range, 
there  is  also  a  second  crater. 
"Going  back  thirty  years, 
we  knew  that  a  signature  of 
oblique  impacts  on  planetary 
surfaces  were  these  peculiar 
double  pits,  but  we  couldn't 
account  for  them,"  he  explains. 
The  laboratory  experiments 
provided  the  answer.  The 
shock  wave  generated  by  an 
object  hurtling  towards  the 
Earth  at  more  than  50,000  miles 
per  hour  is  reflected  back  to 
the  projectile  the  moment  it 
actually  slams  into  the  surface. 
In  an  instant,  this  reflection  de- 
capitates the  object  and  breaks 
it  into  anywhere  from  a  few  to  thousands  of  frag- 
ments. These  continue  to  spread  away  from  the 
point  of  impact  and  create  a  much  wider  swath  of 
destruction  than  would  result  from  a  single  hit. 
"For  the  price  of  one  impact,  you  could  get 
thousands  more,"  says  Schultz.  "In  terms  of  devas- 
tation, it's  as  if  we  had  a  tremendous  swarm  of 
material  coming  into  the  Earth." 

To  be  sure,  part  of  the  asteroid  would  melt  on 
impact.  But  much,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  aster- 
oid travels  down  range  like  a  cosmic  shotgun  blast 
to  pepper  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  with  a 
deadly  shower  of  high-speed  debris.  That  would 
certainly  be  calamitous,  but  as  Schultz  and  his 
graduate  student  David  Crawford  '86,  '88  Sc.M. 

continued  on  page  55 
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As  'founding  mother'  of  Brown's 

thriving  dance  program, 

Julie  Strandberg  has  bequeathed 

her  passion  for  dance 

to  a  generation  of  students 
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■  ulie  Strandberg's  life  began  with  music,  at 

■  the  knee  of  a  mother  who  played  and  com- 

■  posed.  The  music  passed  into  the  daughter's 
J  limbs  and  never  left,  creating  an  impulse  to 
dance  that  overcame  her  early  college  interest  in 
becoming  a  doctor,  and  pulled  her  back  to  the  studio 
again  and  again.  She  made  time  for  intellectual 
growth,  getting  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Cornell  in 
French  literature  and  a  master's  in  counseling  from 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  There  was  even 
time  for  a  husband  and  family.  But  dance  was  a  most 
insistent  muse. 

From  the  time  she  was  a  girl  learning  ballet 
while  growing  up  in  Harlem,  to  the  college  summer 
she  studied  with  Martha  Graham,  Jose  Limon, 
Alvin  AUey,  and  Louis  Horst  at  the  American  Dance 
Festival,  Strandberg  toyed  with  her  destiny,  unsure 
of  how  dance  would  figure  in  her  adult  life.  That 
summer  proved  to  be  seminal  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  teacher  in  her  recognized  for  the  first  time  just 
how  tied  to  the  apprenticeship  tradition  dance  is, 
passed  on  as  it  is  from  dancer  to  dancer.  This  under- 
standing later  would  influence  how  she  shaped 
Brown's  dance  program.  Second,  it  gave  her  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  range  of  styles  within  dance,  and 
for  the  importance  of  this  diversity  to  her  own 
creative  development. 

After  finishing  at  Cornell  in  1964,  Strandberg 
decided  not  to  dance  professionally,  returning 
to  New  York  instead  to  pursue  her  master's  degree 
and  to  participate  in  the  civil-rights  movement  by 
teaching  high  school  drop-outs.  It  wasn't  until  she 


came  to  Providence  in  the  late  sixties  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  entering  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
philosophy  at  Brown,  that  dance  finally  caught  up 
with  her:  she  was  asked  to  teach  a  class  at  Brown. 
"Dance  had  been  chasing  me  all  my  Ufe,"  she 
recalls.  "1  finally  stopped  running."  She  went  on  to 
found  not  only  Brown's  dance  program,  but  the 
Rhode  Island  Dance  Repertory  Company,  which 
operated  for  seven  years,  and,  with  her  sister,  the 
Harlem  Dance  Foundation,  a  nineteen-year-old 
dance  studio  and  resource  center  in  New  York. 


\^^  trandberg's  eyes  are  such  a  deep  brown,     * 
"1  they're  almost  black.  They  remind  you  of 
^   '  a  rich,  dark  stream  at  night,  its  surface 
illuminated  by  the  ceaseless  movement  underneath. 
The  eyes  tell  a  story  of  a  restless  intelligence.  They 
tell  a  story  of  a  dancer  whose  passionate  belief 
in  the  humanizing  power  of  art  to  influence  young 
lives  has  made  her  a  compassionate  teacher  and 
articulate  spokeswoman  for  expressive  alternatives 
in  Brown's  curriculum. 

Billy  Siegenfeld  '70,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  study  dance  with  Strandberg  at  Brown  in  the  late 
sixties  and  is  himself  now  head  of  the  dance  pro- 
gram at  Hunter  College  in  New  York,  retains  a  vivid 
memory  of  the  teacher  who  changed  the  direction 
of  his  life.  "Here  was  this  elegant  woman  who  talked 
very  easily,"  he  recalls.  "Her  elegance  was  in  her 
dancing,  but  she  was  very  communicative.  She 


Stmiuiberg  is  the 

kind  of  teacher  who 

serves  to  let  others 

fulfill  their  creative 

potential 


wasn't  afraid  to  communicate  about  the  joy  of  danc- 
ing . . .  She  is  the  kind  of  teacher  who  serves  to  let 
others  fulfil!  their  creative  potential,  and  that's 
why  the  program  has  produced  so  many  different 
kinds  of  dance  graduates." 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  students  take  classes 
in  Brown's  dance  program,  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Theatre,  Speech,  and  Dance.  Very  few 
of  them  intend  to  pursue  careers  in  the  art,  but 
most  come  away  from  the  experience  changed  and 
grateful.  Helene  Miller  '80  majored  in 
psychology  and  now  works  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  New  York.  She  was 
among  those  who  organized  a  reunion 
of  dance  alumni  during  Commence- 
ment weekend  last  spring.  At  the  time 
she  studied  with  Strandberg,  she,  like 
so  many  of  her  peers,  was  flush  with 
a  feeling  of  her  own  invincibility.  "I 
didn't  have  a  sense  of  limitations,"  she 
recalls.  "It  was  very  rare  for  me  to 
come  up  against  things  I  couldn't  do 
and  had  to  push  myself  to  move  through.  Dance  - 
was  a  life  lesson  for  me." 

Dance  at  Brown  is  characteristic  Strandberg,  a 
blend  of  intellectual  challenge  and  physical  expres- 
sion. She  expects  a  lot  of  her  students,  but  her  style 
is  not  rigid  and  her  approach  is  non-threatening. 
This  translates,  graduates  say,  into  an  environment 
where  one  can  feel  safe  with  failure,  experimenta- 
tion, and  discovery. 

"If  you  fall,  you  should  fall  with  authority." 
Strandberg  is  vibrant,  smiling.  How  typical,  these 
instructions.  She  is  standing  before  a  gathering  of 
sixteen  men  and  women,  graduates  of  various  ages 
who  have  returned  to  Ashamu,  the  former  Colgate- 
Hoyt  Pool  site  turned  studio  that  has  been  home 
to  the  program  since  1979.  They  are  here  for  the 
reunion  master  class,  and  it's  obvious  most  haven't 
done  this  in  a  while.  On  goes  the  Pachelbel,  how- 
ever, and  their  physical  memories  don't  fail  them. 
Like  children  on  bicycles,  these  bankers,  scientists, 
and  business  people  will  never  forget  how  to  dance. 

Allyson  Tucker  '85,  a  chemistry  major  who 
now  dances  professionally  in  New  York,  was  at  the 
reunion.  She  recalls  that  what  she  learned  under 
Strandberg's  tutelage  was  more  than  perfecting  the 
dance  techniques  she'd  studied  growing  up.  "I 
had  more  freedom  to  express  me  in  modern  dance 
at  Brown,"  Tucker  says.  "The  freedom  we  had  was 
rough  at  first,  but  it  became  easy  to  find  yourself. 
She  helped  me  to  take  control."  Dance  even  affected 
Tucker's  chemistry  studies  by  showing  her  how 


to  reconcile  her  life  as  a  performer  with  that  as  an 
academic.  "Dance  is  so  personal.  Chemistry  is  so 
much  more  removed,"  she  says.  "Julie  understands 
the  struggle  and  teaches  you  to  bridge  the  gaps." 


^^^  trandberg  has  had  to  do  a  lot  of  bridge- 

"¥  building  in  her  twenty-one  years  at  Brown, 
K    -^  and  she  has  the  scars  to  prove  that  the  job 
of  constructing  a  dance  program  has  not  been  an 
easy  one. 

In  1969,  Brown,  like  many  universities,  offered  a 
few  dance  classes  -  for  women,  primarily  -  through 
the  physical  education  department.  Little  attention 
was  given  to  dance  as  a  discipline  worthy  of  seri- 
ous study  and  scholarship.  Strandberg,  then  a  third- 
grade  teacher  in  a  local  public  school,  was  hired 
part-time  to  teach  a  class  in  Pembroke's  gym.  Her 
arrival  fortuitously  coincided  with  an  intensifying 
effort  by  theatre  professors  James  O.  Barnhill,  John 
Emigh,  and  other  members  of  the  English  faculty 
to  establish  a  separate  theatre  arts  department. 

Barnhill  recognized  that  some  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  twentieth-century  per- 
forming arts  were  happening  in  dance,  and  he 
believed  Brown's  students  should  be  exposed  to 
them.  So  he  brought  dance  along  on  his  march 
through  the  University  bureaucracy,  and  found  in 
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"If  you  fall, 

you  should  fall 

with  authority," 

Strandberg  tells 

students 


Strandberg  a  worthy  and  articulate  soldier.  "The 
big  problem  was  gaining  acceptance  of  the  theatre 
arts  as  a  viable  component  within  the  liberal  arts 
framework,"  Barnhill  says.  "They  deserve  to  be 
there  and  they're  central  to  the  mission  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 

It  fell  to  Emigh  to  approach  the  faculty  with  the 
first  proposal  for  a  dance  curriculum.  "1  was  the 
one  who  went,"  he  recalls,  "and  I  was  asked,  'If  we 
give  credit  for  dance,  why  not  for  bowling?'  They 
were  quite  serious." 

Finally,  in  1978,  with  the  reopening  of  Lyman 
Hall  as  a  theatre  and  studio  com- 
plex, the  group  prevailed  and  the 
Department  of  Theatre,  Speech,  and 
Dance  was  born.  A  year  later,  Asha- 
mu  Dance  Studio  was  completed,  and 
Strandberg  had  a  permanent  home 
where  her  students  could  study, 
rehearse,  and  perform.  She  alone  ran 
the  program,  supplementing  her 
class  offerings  with  part-time  dancers 
and  guest  artists.  It  would  be  anoth- 
er seven  years  before  the  University 
added  a  second  full-time  teacher, 
Michelle  Bach,  to  the  dance  staff. 

Nonetheless,  in  the  intervening  years,  the  pro- 
gram flourished.  Today,  courses  include  ballet, 
African,  and  three  levels  of  modern  dance  in  addi- 


In  the  Ashamu  Dance  Studio:  Classicist 

Strandberg  (left)  and  experimentalist  Bach 

join  their  distinctive  styles  with  a  shared 

philosophy  of  teaching. 

tion  to  choreography,  movement  for  actors,  dance 
performance  and  repertory,  improvisation  and 
composition,  and  dance  history.  There  is  also  Fusion, 
a  student-run  company,  and  Extension  Dance 
Company,  which  Strandberg  founded  in  1979  as 
a  touring  troupe.  Two  ensemble  concerts  are  pre- 
sented annually,  showcasing  student  choreography 
in  addition  to  recitals  of  Fusion  and  the  Extension. 

Strandberg  and  Bach  also  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  collaborating  with  theatre  faculty,  choreograph- 
ing musicals,  helping  actors  with  movement,  or 
simply  offering  advice  on  how  to  make  a  play  more 
physically  cohesive.  Similarly,  they  have  involved 
other  University  departments,  among  them  music 
and  computer  science,  in  projects  that  have  expand- 
ed students'  grasp  of  interdisciplinary  approaches. 
In  one  concert  last  fall,  Bach,  together  with  Brown 
University  Orchestra  Director  Paul  Phillips,  brought 
together  several  University  chamber  music  groups 
with  student  dancers.  "It  was  a  big  thrill  for  my 
musicians  to  work  with  dancers,"  Phillips  says.  "It 
gave  them  the  sensation  of  being  a  part  of  a  larger 
event.  It  was  like  being  part  of  theatre." 

In  the  summer  of  1990,  Strandberg  expanded 
the  program's  reach  even  farther  when  she  agreed 
to  a  collaboration  with  Dance  Alliance,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  the  Rhode  Island  dance  commu- 
nity. In  exchange  for  providing  space  for  local 
dancers  to  perform,  she  gets  professionals  to  teach 
her  students.  In  this  way,  she  perpetuates  what 
she  calls  the  "natural  relationship"  between  univer- 
sities and  the  artistic  communities  outside  their 
walls,  a  relationship  she  feels  has  not  been  nurtured 
adequately  in  recent  years. 

Strandberg's  willingness  to  break  down  the  ar- 
tificial boundaries  that  separate  art  from  life  plants 
her  firmly  in  the  tradition  of  America's  modern 
dance  pioneers.  Some,  such  as  Doris  Humphrey  and 
Martha  Graham,  led  the  way  toward  new  vocabu- 
laries of  movement.  Merce  Cunningham  and  others 
deconstructed  and  reassembled  movement  in 
astonishing  new  ways.  But  Strandberg,  as  teacher, 
set  her  sights  on  a  different  horizon.  She  chose  to 
bring  the  work  of  her  contemporaries  into  the  Uni- 
versity classroom  and  to  watch  -  delighted  -  as 
inquiring  minds  accepted  the  challenge  of  inquisi- 
tive bodies. 

"If  the  courses  in  the  humanities  and  sciences 
are  doing  their  jobs,  then  we  should  not  have 
to  teach  those  methods,  but  should  willingly,  con- 
sciously, and  joyfully  give  our  students  the  gifts 
of  a  third  way  of  knowing  and  communicating," 
Strandberg  wrote  in  a  paper  presented  in  1989. 
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Strandberg  protege  Sham  Khalsa  '91 

(foreground,  photo  at  right)  founded 

The  Dreamflight  Dance  Company  as  the  senior 

thesis  for  his  independent  concentration, 

"Carving  Ideas  Into  Three-Dimensional  Space: 

Performance  and  Sculpture. " 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  company 

consists  of  six  students,  all  of  whom  have 

studied  with  Strandberg.  Their  final 

performance  will  take  place  at  the 

end  of  the  semester.  In  the  photograph 

above,  the  company  performs  "Changeling": 

at  right,  Khalsa 's  "Dreamflight. " 
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In  a  conservatory, 

students  seek 
technical  perfection; 

in  Brown's  dance 
program,  they  find 
creative  expression 

and  community 


What  happens  in  Brown's  dance  pro- 
gram is  a  far  cry  from  what  occurs  in  a 
conservatory.  In  the  latter,  the  emphasis 
is  on  training  the  body  for  a  professional  career.  The 
students  are  intent  upon  one  physical  goal:  techni- 
cal perfection.  At  Brown,  the  agenda  is  altogether 
different.  Most  students'  career  priorities  lie  out- 
side professional  dance.  What  they  seek  in  the  stu- 
dio is  something  less  tangible.  "The  kids  here  are 
bright,  they  have  vast  experiences,  and  thev  have 
fascinating  career  goals,"  says  Strandberg.  "This 
is  where  they  find  creative  expression,  where  they 
find  a  community." 

It  would  be  inappropriate  in  the  Strandberg 
philosophy  to  enforce  rigid  technique  on  bodies 

not  necessarily  suited  to  "profession- 
al" standards.  From  Siegenfeld's  per- 
spective as  former  student  turned 
teacher,  he  can  see  the  wisdom  of 
Strandberg's  approach.  "She  knows 
how  to  train  people  rigorously,  but 
slamming  on  students,  saying  it's 
wrong,  doesn't  work,"  he  says.  "You 
are  stark  naked.  It's  your  body  you 
are  trying  to  change,  and  the  body  is 
a  reservoir  of  bad  habits.  Bad  habits 
take  a  long  time  to  change. 

"[Strandberg!  understood  we  all 
had  our  limitations,  and  she  seemed 
very  patient  to  let  us  just  thrash 
around.  She  knew  what  she  wanted. 
She  had  an  elegant  sense  of  line; 
she  knew  how  things  should  look.  She  was  a  great 
artistic  director  for  all  of  us,  but  she  knew  you 
can't  play  the  perfection  game  in  ciance  class.  You 
hand  out  as  many  structural  guidelines  as  you  can, 
and  then  do  your  best  to  help  [students]  fit  within 
them."  If  you're  successful,  when  it  comes  to  per- 
formance, the  students  dance  their  "heart's  true,"  as 
Siegenfeld  describes  it.  And  that  is  reward  enough 
for  a  teacher  of  the  Strandberg  school. 

Yet  for  all  this  spirited  talk  about  how  dance 
cultivates  both  the  aspiring  humanist  and  scientist 
at  Brown,  there  is  still  not  full  acceptance  of  the  art 
form  as  a  legitimate  academic  endeavor.  This  single 
truth  is  what  troubles  Strandberg  most  about  her 
years  at  Brown.  "The  hardest  thing  is  living  in  this 
limbo,  the  art-in-education  limbo,  and  having  to 
continually  justify  what  I  do,"  she  says.  "They  are 
still  asking  me  to  explain.  I  am  not  tenured,  you 
know." 

But  it  is  not  Strandberg's  style  to  play  victim. 
She  is  having  too  much  fun  teaching  dance,  even 


after  twenty-one  years.  "Americans,"  she  has  said, 
"still  don't  c[uite  know  how  to  cope  with  'fun'  as 
a  productive  way  of  life." 

If  she  and  Bach  have  anything  to  say  about  it, 
that  will  change  in  time.  The  two  women  have  dis- 
tinct styles.  Strandberg  is  the  classicist.  Bach  the 
experimenter.  Strandberg's  training  with  Graham, 
Limon,  Alley,  and  Horst  anchors  her  in  the  Ameri- 
can modern  dance  tradition.  Her  choreography 
follows  the  rules  of  formal  structure.  Bach  broke 
away  from  that  tradition  early  on,  finding  that  her 
point  of  view  was  more  anthropological  and  holis- 
tic. She  has  devoted  much  study  to  the  healing 
qualities  of  dance  and  to  teaching  actors  how  to 
move.  She  is  also  the  program's  African  dance  spe- 
cialist. Her  choreography  is  non-linear,  quirky,  off- 
beat. But  the  two  women,  in  spite  of  their  different 
creative  styles,  share  a  common  teaching  philoso- 
phy. Echoing  Strandberg,  Bach  says,  "I  want  each 
person  to  know  who  they  are.  I  don't  want  them 
just  to  copy  me.  1  want  them  to  explore  themselves. 
Brown  is  a  very  fertile  place  for  that  to  happen." 

There  is  surely  no  sign  that  after  all  this  time, 
Strandberg's  dedication  has  flagged  in  the  least. 
She  still  co-directs  the  Harlem  Dance  Foundation 
and  serves  on  numerous  dance  panels  and  boards, 
both  locally  and  nationally.  But  Brown  is  home. 
"Even  though  it  sounds  like  the  same  job,  there  is 
always  a  challenge  and  a  new  aciventure,"  she 
says.  "When  I'm  overwhelmed,  something  will 
happen.  A  student  will  come  up  with  a  new  idea. 
There  is  always  something  to  look  forward  to.  A 
university  shouki  be  like  that.  And  being  an  artist 
in  that  environment  is  very  exciting." 

When  Strandberg  fixes  those  intense  eyes  on 
you  and  says,  "I  feel  what  I  do  is  crucial  to  what 
this  institution  stands  for,  that  what  I  do  is  incredi- 
bly important,"  you  cannot  help  but  believe  her.  ED 

Vicki  Sanders  is  managing  editor  0/ Rhode  Island 
Monthly  magazine.  Her  last  article  for  tlie  BAM  wis 
on  Brozun's  etlmomnsicologi/  program. 
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The  Wry  Wit  Behind 
'Politically  Correct  PersoiV 


Will  Broivn's  fiezvest  Rhodes  Scholar,  ]eJfShesol, 
follow  hi  the  footsteps  of  former  college  cartoonists 
Garry  Tnuiean  and  Berke  Breathed?  With  a  book 
contract  and  a  possible  syndication  deal,  lie's  well 

on  his  way  By  Anne  Difflly 

It  takes  but  a  small  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
see  a  resemblance  between  Jeff  Shesol  '91  and 
his  creation  and  alter-ego.  Thatch,  the  epony- 
mous protagonist  of  a  popular  Brown  Daily  Herald 
comic  strip  that  spoofs  campus  life  and  mores,  and 
that  has  captured  national  attention. 

Both  Shesol  and  J.  "Thatch"  Thatcher  have  long, 
lean  faces  and  short  hair.  But  the  bespectacled,  san- 
dy-haired cartoonist  from  Colorado  lacks  Thatch's 
trademark  front  cowlick  and  his  perennially  dazed 
expression.  And  Shesol  has  never  been  seen  wear- 
ing a  leotard  and  jersey  emblazed  "PC,"  as  Thatch 
does  in  his  occasional  role  as  "Politically  Correct 
Person,"  a  smug  but  earnest  nag  who  seeks  to  en- 
force his  trendy  brand  of  liberal  orthodoxy. 

"All  of  my  characters  are  composites/'  Shesol 
says,  "but  Tliatch  is  partly  me.  Well,  mostly  me.  He's 
the  straight  man  who  reacts  to  all  the  crazy  stuff 
going  on  around  him.  The  other  characters  are  more 
extreme."  Shesol's  cast  of  campus  characters,  in 
addition  to  Thatch,  include  egocentric  male  chau- 
vinist Tripp  Biscuit,  wealthy  snob  Sloane  Wharton, 
preppie  "Deadhead"  Sumner  Phillips,  and  geeky 
computer  jock  Reed  James.  To 
add  a  touch  of  Brunonian  reality, 
Vartan  Gregorian  makes  frequent 
appearances  in  the  strip,  com- 
plete with  wiry  hair,  ample  girth, 
and  double  chin. 

Shesol  has  found  plenty  of  fod- 
der for  parody  on  campus,  much 
of  it  stemming  from  Brown's  pre- 
ponderance of  leftist  activists. 
"Politically,  I  had  always  thought 
of  myself  as  liberal,"  Shesol  says. 
"But  in  the  context  of  this  campus, 
I'm  a  moderate.  There's  a  vocal 


minority  on  the  far  left,  and  most  of  us  arc  quiet 
moderates." 

Shesol  is  at  pains  to  add  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  a  reactionary,  despite  the  fan  mail  he 
has  received  from  conservatives  around  the  coun- 
try. "Most  of  us  here  are  sick  of  'politically  correct' 
attitudes,"  he  explains.  "We're  not  sick  of  the  issues, 
but  of  the  tactics  of  intolerant  people  on  the  far  left. 
I  consider  'PC-ness'  to  be  extremely  illiberal. 

"Liberalism  to  me  means  tolerance  and  dialogue. 
But  we  have  people  at  Brown  who  take  themselves 
much  too  seriously.  They  also  seem  to  get  caught 
up  in  tangential  issues,  and  to  lose  perspective. 
It's  very  easy  to  lampoon  students  who  campaign 
to  change  the  spelling  of  'women'  to  'womyn'.  I 
understand  that  it's  a  symbolic  gesture,  but  there 
are  many  battles  to  be  fought.  At  Brown,  students 
often  lose  sight  of  the  big  battles  and  get  into  silly 
debates  in  the  Broivn  Daily  Herald  letters  columns 
instead." 

His  mission  as  cartoonist,  Shesol  adds,  has  been 
"to  crystallize  some  of  the  ambiguous  currents  flow- 
ing here.  That  worked  well  with  PC  Person."  So 
well,  in  fact,  that  Vintage  Books  contracted  with 
Shesol  to  produce  a  paperback  compendium  of  his 
strips,  to  be  titled  Thatch,  Featuring  Politically  Cor- 
rect Person.  It's  due  out  in  April  and  may  lead, 
Shesol  says,  to  national  syndication  and  other  cre- 
ative projects  after  he  graduates  this  May. 

But  meanwhile,  Shesol  also  will  be  busy  study- 
ing. In  December,  he  was  awarded  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship, which  he  will  use  to  pursue  a  master's 
degree  at  Oxford. 
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It  h.is  boon  .1  big  \'o>ir  tor  |ott  SHosdI.  "Th.itoli" 
was  s\  ndkatod  to  2t)l)  collogo  nowsp.ipors 
across  the  country;  a  panel  about  I'C  IVrson 
rocoi\od  wide  exposure  last  tall  whoii  it  was  used 
to  iilustrato  a  Nciv  York  Tinwf  article  about  contro- 
versial otbnic  theme  parties  at  Brown;  and  more 
rocentiv  there  ha\e  been  the  Vintage  contract  and 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship.  (Shesol's  selection  as  one 
of  thirty-two  Rhodes  Scholars  nationwide  makes 
this  the  third  consecutive  vear  in  which  a  Brown 
student  was  so  honored.) 

An  American  history  concentrator  who  is  writ- 
ing his  senior  thesis  on  the  feud  between  Robert 
Kennedy  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Shesol 
plans  to  studv  British  historv  at  Oxford.  He  is 
philosophical  -  and  wry  -  about  being  chosen  for 
one  of  the  world's  most  prestigious  collegiate  hon- 
ors: "I  got  luckv,"  he  quips  in  his  faintly  ironic 


PEAR  SUMNER, 
AU^OFMS  AT  THE  CO  OF 
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"BUT  THINGS  ARE  GREAT 
HERE  AT  SCHOOL'  THE 
UFSUKCiE  IN  ACTIVISM  IS 
OUT  OF  COMTTOE'  THE^y 
EVEM  CANCEOtP  FINAL 
EXAMS      ITS  JUST 

LI  lie  ]%bl!  " 


baritone.  "The  stars  aligned  and  the  dice  rolled  in 
my  favor." 

Modesty  notwithstanding,  Shesol  brought  an 
impressive  list  of  qualifications  to  the  Rhodes  screen- 
ing process.  The  son  of  a  plastic  surgeon  and  an 
educational  volunteer  in  Aurora,  Colorado,  Shesol 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Aurora's  Overland 
High  School.  He  was  active  on  the  debate  team,  an 
interest  he  has  pursued  while  at  Brown:  two  years 
ago  he  won  the  University's  Ratcliffe  J.  Hicks  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Debating,  last  year  he  represent- 
ed Brown  in  the  World  Debate  Championships  in 
Scotland,  and  for  the  past  two  years  he  has  coached 
a  successful  high  school  team  in  Providence.  In 
keeping  with  his  interest  in  political  history,  Shesol 
spent  last  summer  working  as  a  political  aide  for 
Colorado  Congresswoman  Pat  Shroeder. 

In  high  school  Shesol  studied  lots  of  art:  painting, 
photography,  printmaking,  drawing.  His  career 
as  a  cartoonist  began  much  earlier  -  in  third  grade, 
where  he  drew  a  serialized  strip  about  "the  adven- 
tures of  two  kids  and  a  robot  who  went  into  space 
together,"  Shesol  recalls  with  a  smile.  "My  teacher 
used  to  put  it  up  on  the  bulletin  board  every 
month."  As  a  youngster,  "I  was  never  the  class 
clown,"  Shesol  adds.  "I  was  always  the  quiet  guy 
in  the  back  of  the  classroom,  doing  drawings  that 
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got  passed  around  and  made  kids  laugh  and  got 
them  m  trouble!" 

"  I  hatch"  was  born  during  Sliesol's  senior  year 
at  Overland  High.  "It  was  completely  different 
then,"  he  says.  "'I'he  only  character  that  has  carried 
over  is  Thatch  himself.  1  had  so  much  fun  experi- 
menting with  a  strip  I  knew  I  wanted  to  do  a  cartotm 
when  I  got  to  college." 

Shesol  chose  Brown  after  a  visit  to  College  Hill 
convinced  him  that  "everyone  was  excited  here  - 
about  their  classes,  their  professors,  and  each  other. 
People  really  seemed  to  love  being  here.  I  didn't  feel 
that  at  other  campuses.  Students  here  seemed  stim- 
ulated by  Brown's  academic  freedom,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  contagious.  I  don't  think  mv  first  impression 
was  wrong  -  that  spirit  is  unique  to  Brown." 

During  his  freshman  year,  Shesol  drew  editori- 
al cartoons  for  the  Brown  Daily  Herald,  but  not  a 
serial  strip.  "I  enjoyed 
the  political  commen- 
tary," he  says,  "but  I'm 
terrible  at  drawing  cari- 
catures -  except  for  Pres- 
ident Gregorian,  who 
lends  himself  to  carica- 
turization  pretty  well." 
At  the  beginning  of 
his  sophomore  year, 
Shesol  "jumped  at  the 
chance  to  do  a  strip" 
and  began  drawing 
"Thatch."  Since  then, 
he  has  produced  some 
250  episodes  of  his  pop- 
ular strip,  and  he  plans  to  continuing  drawing  it 
for  the  Herald  right  up  imtil  his  graduation  this  May. 
"The  reason  I  enjoy  doing  'Thatch'  has  nothing 
to  do  with  gaining  a  national  audience,"  Shesol 
says.  "I  started  drawing  it  to  entertain  my  friends, 
and  that's  still  the  most  important  part.  It's  why  1 
continue  to  draw  the  strip  about  Brown  and  about 
Brown  issues." 

While  his  biggest  thrill  of  the  past  several  years 
was  "opening  the  New  York  Times  and  seeing 
'Thatch',  "  Shesol  regrets  that  his  success  -  and  his 
graduation  -  will  take  him  away  from  Brown's  cozy 
community  of  readers.  "The  real  reward  for  me 
has  been  having  people  come  up  to  me  in  the  Ratty 
to  say  they  liked  a  strip,"  he  says.  "It's  important 
for  me  to  have  that  connection  with  my  audience. 
I'll  never  again  have  that  familiarity,  and  I'll  really 
miss  it." 

What  will  campus  cartoonists  be  lampooning  at 
the  turn  of  the  century?  Shesol  considers  the  ques- 
tion, then  replies,  "I  hope  they  won't  be  lampooning 
political  correctness,  because  I  hope  it  will  die  out 
quickly!  But  I'm  not  that  optimistic."  For  the  time 
being,  collegiate  political  correctness  -  and  Jeff 
Shesol's  now-infamous  PC  Person  -  are  likely  to 
stay  in  the  limelight.  D 
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By  Charlotte  Bruce  Harvey  /  PHOTp0»AJ>HS  ftVJbHN  Foraste 


The  common  denomf     .__ 
,pf  the  former  faculty  and  staff 
bn  these  pages  is  their  zeal. 
They  are  young  in  spirit,  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  find 
the  prospect  of  retirement  bleak 
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Foi^rofessor  Emeritus  of  French 
Stutlie^  Beverly  Bidgely,  retiremeht 
has  meant  more  time  torbiiriing. 
On  a  dapk  December  db^.  be  gives 
an  (kf-$easmi  tourofiK^esting 
grounds  at  Providence's  Stti^n 
Point  Cemetery. 
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Loon  ranger:  Beverly  S.  Ridgely 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Studies 


It's  hard  to  picture  Beverly  Ridgely  in  a  library, 
painstakingly  compiling  bibliographical  entries. 
His  cheeks  are  too  ruddy,  for  one  thing,  his  man- 
ner too  effusive,  his  gestures  too  wide. 

Ridgely  is  by  training  a  specialist  in  French  lit- 
erature -  of  the  Renaissance  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tury -  but  since  retiring  early  in  1980,  he  has 
sought  wider  spaces,  both  far  and  near. 

In  December,  he  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  both 
amateur  natviralists  -  "I'm  an  amateur  at  everything 
1  do,"  Ridgely  insists,  "strictly  an  amateur!"  -  were 
packing  for  Australia,  where  they  would  board  a 
cruise  ship  for  Antarctica.  Their  destination  was  a 
colony  of  emperor  penguins,  the  tall  ones  that  head 
out  to  sea  in  January,  when  summer  comes  to  the 


Bev  Ridgely's  car  is  a  veritable  road  map 
of  his  passions.  When  not  sighting  penguins 
in  Antarctica  or  monitoring  loons  on  Squam 
Lake,  he  is  frequently  seen,  and  heard,  on 
the  sidelines  at  Brown  soccer  and  lacrosse 
games.  Each  year  the  Ridgelys  present 
the  MVP  award  for  women's  soccer:  it's  a 
wooden  bear  that  Barbara  Ridgely  picked 
up  on  a  trip  to  Russia. 


South  Pole.  "It  will  be  very  chancey,"  Ridgely  says. 
"We're  hoping  that  some  young  birds  will  be  there 
still."  They  took  a  similar  trip  several  years  ago 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  so  they  know  what's  in 
store:  "terribly  rough  seas,"  Ridgely  says,  "and  the 
boats  are  built  as  icebreakers,  so  they  roll  like 
crazy."  Seasickness  is  common,  he  says.  "The  only 
time  I've  had  trouble  with  that  was  on  elephant 
back  in  Nepal.  I  found  it  hard,  looking  through 
binoculars  while  the  elephant  rolls  back  and  forth." 
The  Ridgelys  have  observed  wildlife  in  Mada- 
gascar, the  Galapagos,  Rwanda.  But  much  of  their 
birdwatching  is  done  closer  to  home,  on  Squam 
Lake  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  help  the  local 
"loon  rangers"  -  wildlife  biologists  hired  to  protect 
the  region's  precarious  loon  population.  About 
fifty  yards  off  their  dock  is  one  of  the  lake's  twelve 
loon  nesting  spots,  where  Bev  and  Barby  Ridgely 
monitor  each  year's  chicks,  swimming  over  to 
investigate,  or  floating  nearby  in  a  canoe  with  a  big 
orange  sign  marked  "Loon  Volunteer,"  and  warn- 
ing off  fishermen  or  water-skiers  who  motor  into 
the  cove.  "The  baby  loons  can't  stay 
underwater  very  long,"  Ridgely  says, 
"so  power  boats  pose  a  real  threat 
to  them." 

Loons  nest  in  the  brush  at  the 
water's  edge.  "Last  summer,  one  of 
the  adults  knocked  an  egg  into  the 
water.  The  summer  before,  two  babies 
hatched.  We  were  sitting  on  the 
porch  watching  them,  when  suddenly 
one  of  them  just  disappeared  under 
the  water.  It  was  most  likely  a  snap- 
ping turtle.  Or  a  fish;  it  could  have 
been  a  big  pickerel  or  a  bass.  Raccoons 
are  murder  on  the  babies,  too."  Last 
year,  he  reports,  nine  baby  loons 
reached  adulthood  on  Squam. 

While  teaching,  in  between  more 
erudite  texts  on  French  literature,  he 
wrote  two  books  on  his  lifelong  inter- 
ests in  birding  and  stamp  collecting. 
The  first  was  the  1974  Birds  of  the 
World  in  Philnteh/,  a  reference  for  stamp  collectors, 
which  he  co-authored.  In  1977,  the  first  edition 
of  Ridgely's  A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Scjimm  Lakes 
Region,  Neic  Hampshire,  came  out,  and  in  1988,  a 
revised,  expanded  edition. 

They  were  a  gratifying  change  from  scholarship, 
he  says,  where  he  wrote  for  other  specialists  and 
"the  only  feedback  came  in  reviews  or  at  conferences. 
Now  I  get  letters  and  phone  calls  from  all  over. 
The  feedback  is  more  personal. .  .  and  I  get  to  reach 
a  wider  audience." 
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John  McLaughry,  before  a  Chinese  funeral  hanging 
that  is  part  of  his  collection  of  Asian  art. 


No  Monday  Morning 

Quarterback: 

John  J.  McLaughry  40 

Former  football  coach  and  retired  director 
of  summer  and  special  programs 


In  his  living  room,  surrounded  by  his  collection 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  John  McLaughry  is 
telling  a  story  about  a  painting  he  did  on  commis- 
sion once.  The  buyer  saw  McLaughry's  work  at  an 
exhibition  and  liked  it:  "1  want  a  painting  like  that 
one,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  landscape.  A  Vermont 
or  New  Hampshire  scene,  the  man  said,  with  a 
white  church  and  a  steeple  and  a  covered  bridge 
and  mountains  in  the  background,  and  so  forth. 
McLaughry  smiles  gently,  recalling  the  conversa- 
tion: "He  was  very  disappointed  when  I  said  he 
couldn't  have  all  of  those  things  in  one  painting, 
that  it  wouldn't  work.  But  the  main  thing  he  want- 
ed was  thick  paint." 

When  McLaughry's  wife,  Anne,  delivered  the 
completed  canvas,  the  man  barely  glanced  at  the 
painting  head-on,  before  "turning  it  on  its  side 
to  see  how  thick  the  paint  was!"  McLaughry  says, 
laughing. 

At  the  suggestion  that  a  more  temperamental 
artist  might  bristle  at  having  a  work  of  art  evaluated 
in  such  an  odd  manner,  McLaughry  leans  back 
in  his  chair  and  clasps  his  hands  behind  his  neck: 
"It's  like  painting  a  house,"  he  says.  "You  can't 
worry  too  much  if  the  color  is  wrong  for  a  house  of 
that  period.  You  can't  be  touchy  about  things  like 
that." 

John  McLaughry  has  been  painting  and  drawing 
since  he  was  a  boy,  when  at  nine  he  started  head- 
ing over  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  to 
attend  Saturday  morning  art  classes.  At  Brown  he 
majored  in  art,  but  he  was  also  a  star  on  the  foot- 
bail  field.  Senior  year,  McLaughry  served  as  team 
captain,  as  well  as  art  editor  of  the  Liber  and  as  class 
president. 

There  was  never  a  conflict  between  art  and 
football,  McLaughry  says.  He  went  on  to  play  a 
year  for  the  New  York  Giants,  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  New  York  Art  Students  League  in  the 
evenings.  After  serving  in  World  War  II,  he  began 
coaching  at  Union  College,  then  Amherst,  and 
finally.  Brown,  where  for  eight  seasons  he  was 
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Although  McLaughry  '40  may  be  best  known 
to  alumni  as  class  president  and  former  Brown 
football  coach,  his  lifelong  avocation  has  been 
art.  His  studio  is  filled  with  books  on  art  and 
history,  postcards  of  paintings  he  admires, 
and  football  memorabilia. 


head  coach,  resigning  in  1967  after  a  string  of  dis- 
appointing losses.  Then  he  took  a  new  post  admin- 
istering Brown's  special  and  summer  programs, 
retiring  in  1979. 

All  along,  McLaughry  says,  he  has  continued  to 
paint  "in  spurts  -  if  I  have  a  commission  or  a  show 
coming  up,  1  work  all  the  time."  Three  times  the 
Providence  Art  Club  has  featured  his  work  in  one- 
man  shows,  and  he  sells  at  other  shows  as  well. 
Over  the  years  he  has  experimented  with  styles  and 
techniques,  although  most  of  his  paintings  -  with 
the  exception  of  some  surrealist  works  in  the  six- 
ties -  are  realist  portraits,  still  lifes,  and  landscapes. 
He  does  watercolors  and  engravings  as  well  as 
oil  paintings,  which  he  paints  with  a  palette  knife 
sharpened  over  years  of  use.  Some  of  his  compo- 
sitions reflect  the  Asian  art  he  collects. 

McLaughry  still  attends  Brown  football  games: 
all  the  home  games,  plus  Harvard  and  Dartmouth, 
he  says.  And  he  remains,  after  fifty-one  years, 
president  of  the  class  of  1940.  What  he  doesn't  do 
is  mix  the  two.  "I  stay  away  from  alumni  groups 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  football,"  he  says. 
"No  tailgate  parties."  After  spending  his  youth  as 
a  defensive  back,  and  his  middle  age  as  a  coach,  he 
is  not  retiring  among  the  Monday  morning  pros. 


Cutting  back  to  full 
time:  Robert  T.  Beyer 

Hazard  Professor  of  Physics  Emeritus 


One  of  the  problems  with  aging,"  physicist 
Robert  T.  Beyer  explains,  "is  energy.  .  .  and 
I  don't  mean  coal  or  gasoline."  To  make  his  point, 
he  quotes  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  told  a 
young  reporter,  "I  feel  as  good  as  I  ever  did  -  about 
a  half-hour  a  day."  Beyer  chuckles.  Now  seventy- 
one,  he  says,  "Well,  I'm  only  good  for  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  now,  not  sixteen  to  eighteen  anymore." 

His  "job"  now  is  really  two  jobs,  both  of  which 
grew  out  of  his  career  in  physics.  When  Bob  Beyer 
came  to  Brown  in  1945,  he  began  studying  the 
acoustical  properties  of  various  materials  and  be- 
came active  in  both  the  American  Institute  of 
Physics  and  the  related  American  Acoustical  Soci- 
ety. In  the  mid-1970s,  having  served  a  term  as 
president  of  the  latter,  he  was  asked  to  take  over  in 
the  permanent  position  of  treasurer,  a  role  he  has 
continued,  handling  the  organization's  investments 
and  serving  as  its  "conscience." 

The  other  half  of  his  job  "is  a  more  interesting 
and  accidental  one,"  he  says.  "Most  of  life  is  acci- 
dental. It's  what  you  do  with  the  accidents  that 
makes  the  difference.  When  1  came  to  Brown,  I 
looked  at  my  financial  situation  and  it  was  disas- 
trous. So  I  looked  around  to  see  what  I  could  do." 
For  a  while,  he  taught  physics  at  the  YMCA,  for 
$15  a  night.  Then,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
put  his  training  in  German  to  use.  "I  wrote  to  one 
of  the  publishing  houses  and  asked  if  they  needed 
translators." 

With  the  translation  of  two  German  physics 
treatises  in  1948,  he  began  a  second  career.  In  the 
1950s,  he  took  up  Russian,  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Physics  embarked  on  a  translation  project 
of  Russian  journals  with  Beyer  as  translator.  Next 
came  Chinese,  which  he  pursued  less  intently. 
"[Translating]  is  my  chief  moonlight,"  Beyer  says. 
"Since  1955  I  estimate  that  I  have  earned  about 
$300,000  by  translating."  The  evidence  notwith- 
standing, Beyer  says,  "languages  do  not  come  easily 
to  me.  My  acoustical  badge  of  shame  is  that  I  learn 
optically,  not  aurally.  I  have  a  worn  spot  in  my 
brain  from  asking  myself,  'if  it  sounds  like  that,  what 
does  it  look  like?'  to  figure  out  what  a  word  is." 

The  fact  that  something  does  not  come  easily 
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seems  a  sure  attraction  to  Beyer.  He  contracted 
rheumatic  fever  while  young  and  was  too  frail  to 
attend  school,  so  the  state  sent  a  teacher  to  tutor 
him  at  home.  He  finished  college  early;  then  while 
in  graduate  school  at  Cornell,  he  came  down  with 
multiple  sclerosis,  which  has  numbed  his  right 
hand  for  thirty  years. 

None  of  this  slowed  him  down.  He  retired  only 
when  it  became  clear  that  he  would  lose  money  bv 
holding  off  longer.  "1  retired  because  Brown  was 
interfering  with  my  job,"  he  says  wryly.  "1  was  cut- 
ting back  to  a  full-time  schedule." 

Since  he'd  quit  his  research  when  a  grant  ran 
out  in  the  early  eighties,  retirement  really  meant 
giving  up  teaching.  But  Beyer  has  not  succeeded  in 
quitting  even  that  completely.  When  he  was  asked 
to  teach  introductory  physics  for  Brown's  summer 
sessions,  he  found  he  couldn't  refuse.  Since  his 
"last  day"  in  the  classroom,  he  admits,  "I've  had 
five  last  classes." 


"My  chief  moonlight"  -  that's  how  physicist  Bob 
Beyer  describes  his  second  (or  third)  career  as  a 
translator  of  Russian  and  German  physics  articles. 
He's  in  the  office  early  each  morning  and  still  eats 
lunch  at  the  Ivy  Room. 
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Cellulai  biologist  Dukie  Leduc  was  the 
first  woman  on  the  academic  faculty  to  be 
named  a  full  professor.  From  her  office  in 
the  new  Crimshaw-Oudewicz  Medical 
Building,  she  overlooks  Pembroke  campus. 


A  FAILURE  TO  RETIRE: 

Elizabeth  H.  Leduc  48  Ph.D. 

Frank  L.  Day  Professor  of  Biology  Emerita 


After  two  years  of  debate,  Elizabeth  "Dukie" 
Leduc  retired  in  June  1987,  at  sixty-five;  a  few 
weeks  later,  she  agreed  to  become  an  associate 
dean  of  the  College.  "They  were  down  a  dean," 
Leduc  says.  "Dean  of  the  College  Sheila  Blumstein 
called  and  asked  if  I  would  fill  in  for  a  year."  Thus 
ended  Leduc's  career  as  the  Frank  L.  Day  Professor 
of  Biology  and  began  her  new  life  as  perhaps  the 
ultimate  failure  to  retire. 

That  first  year,  she  worked  in  the  dean's  office. 
Since  then,  she  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  Randall 
Counselor,  something  she  had  started  while  teach- 
ing. ("Sophomores  are  the  most  interesting  students 
around,"  she  says.  "They  know  their  way  around, 
and  they  are  starting  to  ask  really  good  questions.") 
And  she  has  developed  a  reputation  for  her  will- 
ingness to  serve  on  University  committees  and 
searches.  From  1985  until  last  year,  she  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Minority  Faculty  Hiring,  and  she 
serves  on  the  Arnold  Fellowship  Committee  each 
year.  When  the  laboratory  that  conducts  Vice  Pres- 


ident for  Biology  and  Medicine  Pierre  Galletti's 
research  on  artificial  organs  grew  too  large,  he 
asked  Leduc  to  administer  it  as  section  head.  She 
was  a  natural  choice.  Before  retirement,  she  had 
"held  every  administrative  post  in  the  department," 
she  acknowledges,  including  several  years  as  dean 
of  biological  sciences  during  the  seventies. 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  whenever  Leduc  has 
been  able  to  finagle  a  sabbatical  or  a  few  months 
off,  she  has  headed  for  France,  where  she  collabo- 
rates with  a  research  team  investigating  viruses. 
Recently,  her  involvement  has  been  limited  to 
critiquing  manuscripts,  she  says,  but  her  research 
career  is  not  over.  "I  have  a  problem  I'm  working 
on,"  she  says.  "I'm  trying  to  get  a  better  3-D  picture 
of  the  DNA  in  the  herpes  virus."  Next  summer, 
once  she  settles  on  a  technique,  she  plans  to  get 
back  to  the  lab. 

When  Leduc  renlh/  retires,  she  says,  she  may 
take  a  class  in  refinishing  old  furniture.  She  started 
studying  Tai  Chi  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  a 
favorite  aerobics  instructor  stopped  teaching  ("I 
started  to  get  fat,"  she  says  with  a  grimace.)  And 
she  hopes  to  see  the  American  Southwest,  if  she  can 
resist  the  lure  of  France  when  the  travel  bug  hits. 
But  all  that  may  have  to  wait.  "When  I  retired,"  she 
says.  "I  discovered  I  was  still  so  attached  to  this 
place  that  1  really  didn't  want  to  stop.  I  don't  think 
they'll  ever  get  rid  of  me  -  not  completely." 
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Indefatigable:  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Barnes,  Jr. 


Professor  Emeritus  of  Medical  Science 


Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way:  to 
spare  his  hips,  Fred 
Barnes  works  out  on 
his  rowing  machine 
from  a  captain's 
chair. 


For  years  a  familiar  campus  sight  was  that  of 
Fred  Barnes  on  his  old  foot-brake  bicycle, 
wheeling  up  George  Street  across  the  College  Green 
to  Arnold  Lab.  As  he  grew  older,  his  bike  sprouted 
a  cane  along  with  the  books  and  folders  he  always 
carried.  A  pediatrician  and  research  chemist,  Barnes 
had  been  the  first  faculty  member  hired  when 
Brown  established  its  medical  program.  He  retired 
at  sixty-five  in  1974,  but  that  didn't  keep  him  off- 
campus,  living  as  he  did  a  half-block  from  the 
Green. 

For  the  next  thirteen  years,  he  continued  to 
offer  interdisciplinary  courses  that  stretched  well 
beyond  his  training  in  chemistry  and  medicine:  one 
was  called  "The  Informative  Way  of  Life";  another, 
"Problems  of  World  Concord."  The  gist  of  each 
was  that  the  planet's  problems  were  too  complex 
for  any  one  discipline  or  four-year  educational 
stint,  and  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  world  requires 
breadth  and  imagination  and  a  lifetime's  education. 
He  wanted  to  prepare  students  for  that  effort,  to 
make  them  think  globally. 


Barnes  stopped  teaching  in  1987  and  with  his 
wife,  Kay,  moved  to  Medway  Place,  a  retirement 
community  in  Providence's  Wayland  Square.  At 
eighty-two,  he  walks  slowly  and  painfully  with  the 
help  of  a  cane,  and  a  heart  attack  has  regimented 
his  diet. 

Nevertheless,  he  still  works  out  on  his  rowing 
machine  at  home,  and  if  those  on  campus  no  longer 
see  him  on  his  bicycle,  they  regularly  glimpse  him 
at  lectures  on  campus,  or  meeting  at  the  Faculty 
Club  with  former  colleagues  and  current  conspira- 
tors. Fred  and  Kay  Barnes  were  active  in  the 
Nuclear  Freeze  movement,  and  that  involvement 
sparked  an  interest  in  setting  up  private  exchanges 
between  the  American  and  Soviet  peoples.  To  that 
end,  a  group  of  business  people,  academics,  law- 
yers, and  clergy  incorporated  the  Providence  Forum 
in  the  early  eighties.  The  aim  "was  to  set  up  mutu- 
al efforts  with  the  Russian  people  of  an  educational 
nature,"  Barnes  says,  "toward  the  goal  of  reaching 
a  new  level  of  human  relations  between  peoples." 
Glasuost  made  moot  the  proposed  exchanges, 
but  Barnes  has  continued  to  con- 
ceive and  champion  new  projects. 
One  is  a  U.S. /Soviet  exchange 
program  for  high  school  students. 
Another  is  a  course  on  global 
concerns  that  he  hopes  to  offer 
through  the  Brown  Learning  Com- 
munity, the  non-credit  evening 
program. 

He  also  has  written  and  is 
"talking  with  several  publishers" 
about  a  book  on  immunology 
that  is  the  result  of  his  life's  work. 
"It  is  a  revolutionary  approach  to 
immunology,"  he  says,  "written 
for  the  lay  reader." 

As  he  outlines  his  projects,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  them  reaching 
fruition.  Some  seem  too  unwieldy 
for  a  person  half  his  age  and  five 
times  as  limber.  But  Barnes's 
will  is  "indefatigable,"  as  one  col- 
league puts  it,  and  his  idealism 
and  kindness  are  so  contagious 
that  his  dreams  may  well  triumph. 
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Architectural  historian  Bill  Jordy  has  lived  in  Rhode 
Island  for  thirty  years,  but  in  the  process  of  writing 
a  guidebook  to  the  state's  architecture,  he  is  just 
learning  how  varied  its  buildings  are.  One  surprise 
was  the  amount  of  mill  architecture,  especially  mill 
housing.  Behind  him  is  the  Royal  Mill,  on  River 
Point  in  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 
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Discovering  Rhode  Island: 
William  H.  Jordy 

Henry  Ledyard  Goddard  University  Professor  Emeritus, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 


When  architectural  historian  Bill  Jordy 
retired  in  1985,  he  agreed  to  write  a  guide- 
book to  Rhode  Island  architecture;  after  years  of 
scholarship,  it  didn't  sound  too  intimidating.  The 
book  was  to  be  one  of  a  series  surveying  America's 
architecture,  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Architec- 
tural Historians  and  published  by  Oxford  Press. 
Jordy's  volume  was  scheduled  to  be  among  the 
"first  wave"  of  the  series,  to  be  published  in  1992. 

Five  years  later,  the  project  has  mushroomed. 
"The  books,"  he  says,  "are  modeled  on  Nikolaus 
Pevsner's  Buildings  of  England  Series,"  which  ap- 
proaches England's  architecture  shire  bv  shire. 
But  Pevsner  wrote  nearly  all  of  that  series  himself. 
"Having  taken  on  Rhode  Island,"  Jordy  says,  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  think  about  taking  on  another 
volume!" 

The  smallest  state  in  the  Union  is  home  to  5 
percent  of  the  buildings  on  the  National  Register, 
he  quickly  learned  -  a  sign  of  the  vigor  of  the 
state's  Historic  Preservation  Commission.  "The 
goal  of  the  series  was  to  cover  the  really  important 
buildings,  those  by  famous  builders  and  architects, 
and  then  to  include  representative  examples  of 
other  styles  and  types  of  buildings,"  he  says.  Just 
how  many  styles,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  when 
he  started.  Having  lived  in  Rhode  Island  for  thirty 
years,  he  found  he  still  had  a  lot  to  see. 

Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Salem  -  all  known 
for  their  architectural  riches  -  have  nowhere  near 
the  variety  of  buildings  found  in  Providence 
or  Newport,  he  says.  In  addition  to  the  many  fine 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  houses  he  knew, 
he  found  unexpected  treasures  -  an  abundance 
of  mill  housing,  for  instance.  While  most  were  of 
wood,  he  says,  houses  built  for  workers  at  mills 
owned  by  the  Brown  family  were  brick.  "And  there 
are  areas  I  didn't  know  existed,"  Jordy  says:  "won- 
derful shingle  houses  in  Jamestown  and  Weeka- 
paug."  Unlike  the  Newport  "cottages"  built  by 
New  Yorkers,  many  of  these  summer  houses  were 
built  by  Philadelphians,  whose  aspirations  and 
budgets  were  less  flamboyant  than  those  of  their 
Manhattan  counterparts. 

From  its  genesis,  Rhode  Island  has  been  feistily 


independent,  and  that  trait  marked  its  towns,  he 
says.  In  keeping  with  Roger  Williams's  commit- 
ment to  religious  freedom,  Rhode  Island  towns 
didn't  center  on  a  church,  and  they  didn't  establish 
commons  in  front  of  those  churches.  "The  excep- 
tions," Jordy  says,  "are  towns  such  as  Bristol,  which 
was  part  of  Massachusetts,  or  those  where  some- 
one -  invariably  the  mill  owner  -  felt  there  should 
be  a  common  and  gave  the  land  for  that  purpose." 

Another  legacy  is  Rhode  Island's  abundance  of 
state  capitol  buildings,  Jordy  says.  "Originally, 
there  were  five  state  capitols,  and  the  legislature 
would  rotate  from  one  to  the  next.  One  was  in  Prov- 
idence, on  Benefit  Street;  another  was  the  Colony 
House  in  Newport;  Kent  County  had  a  wooden 
version  in  East  Greenwich;  Bristol's  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  Common;  and  South  County  had  one  in 
South  Kingstown. 

"The  biggest  loss  in  this  state  is  that  of  the  huge 
industrial  complex,"  Jordy  says.  "There  were 
a  large  number  of  granite  factory  buildings  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  and  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed. And  another  thing  that  has  been  lost  is  the 
sense  of  individual  villages  and  town  centers,  as 
the  towns  have  spread  into  a  continuous  suburb. 
This  is  true  in  all  states." 

Surprisingly,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Wickford, 
he  says,  have  managed  to  retain  a  strong  sense  of 
themselves  as  towns  -  one  more  sophisticated, 
one  a  working-class  seaport,  and  the  other  rural. 
In  Bristol,  he  says,  "Main  Street  still  functions  as  a 
Main  Street,  something  that  is  hard  to  find  any- 
more." 

Does  he  miss  teaching?  "No,"  Jordy  says.  He's 
glad  not  to  meet  a  lecture  schedule,  and  he  is 
delighted  to  throw  deadline  notices  from  the  book- 
store and  the  registrar  in  the  trash.  He  still  has  an 
office,  across  the  hall  from  his  old  one,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  work  with  four  former  students  who 
helped  him  research  and  write  about  a  third  of  the 
towns  for  his  book. 

Regrets?  Jordy  admits  to  just  one:  that  he  didn't 
undertake  this  project  earlier.  His  teaching  would 
have  benefited,  he  says,  from  all  that  he  is  learning. 
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BROWN  AP<. 


Dormitory  living 

isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 

Judge  Norman  Duke,  Class  of  1885, 

inscribed  this  photograph: 

"My  room,  No.  3  Slater  Hall, 

Front  Campus." 

He  lived  there  from  1881-1885 

with  his  classmate, 

Crawford  Hill. 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 


127 

I  The  cla 


!  class  sends  its  condolences  to  Dorothy 
Hampson  Pope,  Durham,  N.C.,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Edward. 
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Irene  Burwick  Grace  (see  Robert  C.  Grace 


'84). 
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Jenny  Lind  Ghering  (see  Ann  Ghering 
Flynn  '68). 
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Alfred  E.  Kessler,  Salt  Lake  City,  skied  in 
the  Andes  at  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche  in  July 
with  members  of  the  70-Plus  Ski  Club. 
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The  bylaws  of  our  merged  class  call  for  an 
election  of  officers  every  five  years,  and  1991 
is  the  year.  Bob  Kenyon  is  chairing  the  nom- 
inating committee,  which  is  made  up  of  Esther 
Kuldin  Adler,  Gerry  Dunn,  Bea  Minkins,  Ruth 
Tenenbaum  Silverman,  and  Howard  Silver- 
man. Balloting  will  be  by  mail  and  the  results 
will  be  announced  at  the  class  meeting  on 
Commencement  weekend. 

Walter  Barney  and  Bob  Kenyon  are  co- 
chairing  the  reunion  gift  committee,  with  Gor- 
don Cadwgan,  Warren  Bubier,  Joe  Olney, 
Gerry  Dunn,  and  others  assisting. 

Bea  Minkins  and  Warren  Bubier,  head 
class  agents,  are  already  working  hard  on  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund.  Their  goal  is  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  class  participation  as  well 
as  the  dollar  total. 

Annette  Aaronian  Baronian,  Al  Owens, 
and  the  reunion  committee  have  plans  for 
our  55th  reunion  in  good  shape.  The  word  is 
out.  As  of  November,  twenty-eight  class- 
mates had  made  plans  to  attend,  including 
George  Ames,  Sam  Bojar,  Dave  Field,  Earl 
Fleisig,  John  Gallagher,  Ike  Whyte,  Frank 
Ziobrowski,  Charlotte  Morse  Benson,  Alice 
Roe,  and  Marie  Galligan  Stoddard.  You 
should  receive  a  letter  listing  events,  costs, 
and  a  reservation  form.  If  you  have  the  letter 
already  -  make  your  reservations  now. 

The  best  part  of  the  reunion  is  your  atten- 
dance. Plan  to  come.  -  A/  Owens 
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Frank  Rollins  and  his  wife.  Amy,  attend- 
ed the  50th  reunion  celebration  in  May.  Their 
names  were  omitted  from  the  list  printed  in 
the  September  issue.  Frank  and  Amy  live  in 
Kentsfield,  Calif. 
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Bob  Rapelye  writes  that  he  saw  Dan 
Braude  al  the  Brown-Harvard  football  game. 
Dan  said  he  had  sent  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch  and  a  photograph.  As  of  this  writing, 
we  have  more  than  150  submissions  for  the 
50th  reunion  book.  We  hope  to  have  many 
more  from  the  242  men  graduates  and  nine- 
ty-three women  graduates  on  our  active  rolls. 

There  will  be  no  shortage  of  medical  (or 
other)  doctors,  lawyers,  and  retired  working 
stiffs  at  our  big  reunion.  You  will  find  much 
in  common  with  old  classmates  and  you  may 
even  want  to  extend  your  stay  a  few  days 
to  enjoy  a  mini-vacation  in  historic  Rhode 
Island.  Our  traveler's  aid  desk  will  have  inter- 
esting suggestions.  Also,  you  will  be  amazed 
at  some  of  the  feats  of  our  classmates  in 
World  War  11.  According  to  some,  the  class 
of  1941  won  the  war. 

Roland  Hopps  and  Nancy  Maher  Galligan 
report  that  reunion  plans  are  progressing 
nicely.  The  detailed  announcement  with  reg- 
istration forms  and  instructions  should  be 
in  vour  hands  as  you  read  this.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  greatest  class  gathering  since 
graduation,  and  hope  each  of  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  join  us.  Dick  Bell,  for  example, 
will  forsake  duplicate  bridge  and  his  water- 
colors  to  drive  with  his  wife,  Trvidv,  from 
Naples,  Fla.,  to  be  with  us  in  May. 

The  co-chairs  of  the  50th  reunion  gift  com- 
mittee report  excellent  progress,  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  goal  paid  and  pledged. 
Be  sure  to  respond  generously  to  the  request 
for  special  support  of  the  Brown  Annual 
Fvmd  celebrating  our  50th  reunion.  -  Earl  W. 
Harrington,  jr. 
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C.  Robert  Carlisle  and  Carol  Taylor 
Carlisle  are  retired.  "After  trips  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  Isles,  we 
have  decided  that  it  beats  working."  Carol 
spends  some  time  as  New  England  regional 
coordinator  for  AECT,  her  professional  asso- 


ciation, and  will  be  traveling  to  Orlando,  Fla., 
for  the  national  conference  in  February.  Bob 
and  Carol  live  in  Simsbury,  Conn. 
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Irving  R.  Levine,  Washington,  DC,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  Greater  Nashville  100 
luncheon  in  November.  The  chief  economics 
correspondent  for  NBC  News  has  been  with 
the  network  for  thirty-five  years. 

Kenneth  A.  McMurtrie  and  his  wife,  Car- 
olyn, announce  the  birth  of  their  sixth  grand- 
child, Brian,  Jr.  His  father  is  with  the  2nd 
Marine  Division  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Ken  and 
Carolyn  spent  December  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
at  Caneel  Bay,  a  40th-wedding  anniversary 
present  from  their  children.  In  April,  they 
leave  on  their  fourth  transatlantic  cruise,  this 
time  to  Greece,  where  they  will  tour  and  then 
fly  home.  Ken  and  Carolyn  live  in  Salem,  S.C. 
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.■■  Phyllis  Baldwin  Young  had  an  exhibit  of 
her  watercolors  in  the  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  pub- 
lic library  last  October. 
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Claire  Stone  Auerbacb  is  looking  forward 
to  the  45th  reunion.  Her  daughter,  Judith, 
lives  in  Ardmore,  Pa.,  and  works  in  product 
development  in  Philadelphia,  and  her  son, 
Lewis,  practices  oncology  and  hematology  in 
Tampa.  Claire  and  her  husband,  Harry,  live 
in  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  and  winter  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

Carolyn  Adams  Waller  Bradley  and  her 
husband.  Earl,  "are  happily  over-involved 
with  town  politics,  our  church,  and  our  com- 
bined families  of  six  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. We  travel  some,  but  mostly  between  our 
home  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  and  Chebeague  Is- 
land, Maine." 

Elizabeth  Starkey  Charette  is  working  on 
a  doctorate  in  linguistics  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  Joe  has  retired  from  the  State 
Department  (Foreign  Service).  They  Uve  in 
Albuquerque. 

Hctrold  W.  Demopulos's  daughter,  Abigail, 
is  a  freshman.  Harold  lives  in  Providence. 

Beverly  Bolotow  Foss,  Narragansett,  R.I., 
writes:  "For  all  the  years  our  three  kids  were 
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Martha  Dickie  Sharp  Cogan  '26 


Delivered  from  evil 


There  was  a  reunion  in  New  York  City  in  December 
for  eleven  ot  the  twenty-seven  children  brought  out  of 
France  during  World  War  II  by  Martha  Sharp  Cogan, 
then  Mrs.  Waitstill  H.  Sharp,  wife  of  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister in  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts.  The  children 
arrived  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  on  December  23, 
1940,  on  the  S.S.  Excambioii,  having  sailed  from  Lisbon 
in  November.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  were  placed  in 
foster  homes  around  the  country. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee,  which  had 
sponsored  the  refugee  mission,  located  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-seven  and  assembled  eleven  of  them,  from 
France,  the  U.S.,  and  Canada,  for  the  reunion,  a  series 
of  informal  get-togethers,  a  luncheon  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  All  Souls,  and  a  dinner  at  the  Mark  Hotel. 

For  two  days  the  group  shared  memories,  but  much 
of  the  talk  focused  on  the  heroism  of  Martha  Cogan. 
According  to  the  article,  the  Sharps  went  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1939,  where  they  worked  for  five  months 
helping  refugees  until  their  arrest  by  the  Nazis  seemed 
imminent.  They  returned  in  1940  to  Europe,  where, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee, 
they  worked  in  Lisbon  and  southern  France,  helping  intellectuals 
flee.  While  distributing  milk  for  starving  babies  in  the  French 
Pyrenees,  Mrs.  Cogan  began  receiving  requests  from  anguished 
parents  to  help  arrange  for  the  emigration  of  their  children. 

"All  sorts  of  organizations,  Jewish,  Quaker,  the  Red  Cross, 
were  keeping  lists  of  children  to  be  transported  out,"  Mrs.  Cogan 
said.  "The  ones  selected  were  those  with  some  American  connec- 
tion, a  parent,  an  aunt,  or  an  uncle.  The  State  Department  would 
not  issue  visas  for  children  from  the  continent. 

"The  parents  who  sent  their  children  were  very  daring.  I  told 
them  the  children  might  not  come  back  and  that  we  couldn't  pro- 
tect them.  We  were  American  citizens  representing  the  Unitarian 
Service  Committee,  with  no  special  status  ourselves." 

Some  of  the  children  escaped  through  a  chance  meeting;  others 
do  not  know  how  their  parents  found  Mrs.  Cogan  and  made  the 
necessary  arrangements.  But  they  all  know  what  their  fate  would 
have  been  had  they  not  escaped.  "Our  next  step  would  have 
probably  been  a  refugee  camp,"  said  one,  Anna  Vakar,  a  retired 
schoolteacher  who  now  lives  in  British  Columbia.  "There  were 
10  million  refugees  streaming  into  southern  France." 

As  time  passed,  many  of  the  group  married,  had  children,  and 
pursued  careers.  Mrs.  Cogan  continued  to  work  with  refugees. 
She  arranged  emigration  for  ninety-five  Spanish  Republican 
refugees  and  raised  funds  to  send  Jewish  children  to  Palestine.  In 
1946,  she  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Congress  in  Massachusetts,  and 


Martha  Cogan  was  honored  in  December  for  transporting 
children  out  of  France  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 


during  the  Truman  Administration  she  was  special  assistant  to 
Stuart  Symington,  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board. 

Martha  Cogan  divorced  Waitstill  Sharp  in  1952  and  married 
David  Cogan,  who  helped  develop  the  first  color  television. 
He  died  in  1985.  Mrs.  Cogan  is  the  mother  of  Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '51,  associate  professor  of  Old  World  Archaeology 
and  Art. 

Among  the  tributes  Mrs.  Cogan  received  in  December  were 
letters  from  President  Bush  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Marshall  Cogan,  owner  of  New  York's  21  Club,  who  was  raised 
by  his  uncle,  David  Cogan,  told  the  Times,  "She  was  always  a  re- 
markably independent  woman,  independent  of  mind,  thought, 
and  action,  and  she  was  a  most  celebrated  non-Jew  in  the  Jewish 
world." 

The  feelings  of  the  reunited  group,  who  believe  they  were  the 
first  group  of  refugee  children  to  escape  occupied  France,  were 
summed  up  by  Mercedes  Brown,  daughter  of  an  American 
painter  and  a  French  nurse,  who  at  three  was  the  youngest  of  the 
group:  "We  were  the  first  travelers.  We  salute  you  and  thank  you 
for  our  journey  to  freedom.  We  are  here." 
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growing  up  in  Providence,  we  chaired 
and/or  worked  on  a  variety  of  volunteer 
community  service  projects.  Karl  is  pretty 
much  retired,  and  we're  enjoying  the  old 
folks  lifestyle.  Our  children  are  married  and 
we  have  six  grandchildren.  We're  all  sailors 
and  we  keep  boats  in  Jamestown,  R.I.,  and 
spend  winters  at  Old  Port  Cove  in  North 
Palm  Beach,  Fla." 

Edna  L.  Weed  Logan  resigned  last  August 
as  director  of  Kapiolani-Straub  Childrens 
Center,  a  branch  of  Hawaii  Child  Centers,  a 
non-profit  preschool /day-care  company,  af- 
ter fifteen  years.  "My  daughter,  son-in-law, 
two  grandsons,  and  I  have  moved  from  con- 
gested Oahu  to  the  'country':  Waikoloa  Vil- 
lages, Kamuela,  Hawaii.  I'm  working  two 
days  a  week  in  a  Baptist  preschool  and  relax- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time." 

Mary  Hamlen  Otis  and  her  husband  will 
celebrate  fortv-two  years  of  marriage  in  June. 
A  grandchild,  Andrew  Harrison  Otis,  was 
bornonSept.  27,  1989. 

Clarence  F.  Roth,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  is  re- 
tired and  enjoys  golf,  bridge,  and  traveling. 
He  spends  most  of  the  winter  in  Boynton 
Beach,  Fla. 

E.  Sybil  Blackman  Simon,  Warren,  R.I., 
remarried  in  December  1987  after  being  wid- 
owed twice.  She  and  her  husband  have 
toured  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
Sybil  is  still  busy  lecturing  and  teaching 
flower  arranging  as  well  as  designing  custom 
silk  floral  arrangements. 
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Jane  Walsh  FolcareUi  was  named  'citizen 
of  year"  for  Scituate,  R.I.,  last  July  and  moved 
to  Providence  in  September.  After  the  arrival 
of  three  grandchildren  in  two  months,  Jane 
is  "ready  for  peace,  quiet,  and  city  life  again." 
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Margaret  Fox  Rawls,  Lexington,  Mass., 
had  a  show  of  her  watercolors,  "People  and 
Places,"  at  Quincy  House,  Harvard,  during 
November  and  December. 
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Reunion  plans  are  progressing  well.  As 
of  mid-October,  we  have  ninety  classmates 
who  are  definitely  planning  to  return  and 
nineteen  "maybes."  Included  in  those  figures 
are  eight  who  will  be  attending  their  first  re- 
union. The  class  meeting,  luncheon,  and  sym- 
posium will  take  up  most  of  Saturday,  from 
10  a.m.  on,  so  we'll  have  a  real  chance  to 
catch  up. 

At  the  Alumni  Recognition  Ceremony  on 
Oct.  13,  Margaret  Conant  Michael  received 
a  Brown  Bear  Award.  It  was  accepted  by  her 
son,  John  '78.  The  class  also  was  cited  in  the 
1990  Class  Awards:  "Thorough  and  early 
reunion  planning,  yearly  mini-reunions  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  a  professional-quality  news- 
letter, complete  with  a  specially  designed  logo, 
distinguish  this  class.  A  third  of  the  class  par- 
ticipated in  dues  and  returns  to  campus  for 
major  reunions." 


Nancie  Flanders  Buell  was  recently 
named  co-volunteer  of  the  year  for  her  work 
with  the  Literacy  Council  in  Ellenton,  Fla. 

Nancy  Welch  Dalton,  Ellicott  City,  Md., 
writes  that  her  husband,  Don,  is  retired. 
Steve  has  a  wholesale  industry  supply  com- 
pany in  Annapolis,  Brian  is  a  senior  vice 
president  for  Morgan-Keegan  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Keith  is  manager  of  systems  mar- 
keting for  Sony  in  Reston,  Va.  Nancy  is  "en- 
joying my  three  grandsons  and  modeling  in 
my  spare  time." 

Louise  Dimlich  Forstall  and  her  husband, 
Alfred  '50,  took  a  Brown  Travelers  tour  of  the 
Irish  countryside  recently.  They  live  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Ruth  Wall  Hopkins,  Cranston,  R.I.,  retired 
from  teaching  after  thirty-one  years. 

Elizabeth  Appel  Ketelhut  and  her  hus- 
band, William,  are  happily  retired  in  Clear- 
water, Fla.  They  have  four  married  children, 
includmg  Bill  '75  and  Susan  Ketelhut  Hyde 
'77 ,  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Bemice  Bailey  Moulton  has  retired  from 
the  Warwick,  R.I.,  school  department,  where 
she  was  a  teacher  and  librarian.  She  lives  in 
Warwick. 

Joyce  Borgeson  Novak  and  her  husband, 
Dick  '50,  have  a  new  permanent  address: 
P.O.  Box  8333,  St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
00830.  They  will  continue  to  return  to  Annis- 
quam,  Mass.,  for  the  summers. 

Susanne  Cohen  Olin,  Roslyn  Estates,  N.Y., 
has  a  grandson  and  expects  to  be  a  grand- 
mother of  twins  sometime  this  winter. 

Donald  G.  Rich,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.,  a  pro- 
gram manager  at  Carrier  Corporation  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

Suzanne  Osborne  Shea,  New  York  City, 
took  earlv  retirement  from  New  York  Life  in 
May  and  is  looking  for  a  new  career.  She  has 
a  new  granddaughter. 

Joanne  Scamman  Thompson's  perma- 
nent address  is  Box  87,  Newbury  Neck  Rd., 
Surry,  Maine  04684.  She  had  lunch  with 
Frances  Wexler  O'Connell  and  her  husband, 
Bob,  in  August. 

Patricia  Randall  Welch  is  retired  and  lives 
in  England.  She  has  a  liaughter  and  grand- 
child nearby,  and  has  one  son  in  Chicago  and 
another  in  Amman,  Jordan. 
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The  wedding  announcement  of  Richard  J. 
Lindsay  '78  and  Susan  L.  Brown,  which  was 
printed  in  the  November  issue,  contained  an 
error.  Richard's  mother  is  Mary  Williams 
Lindsay;  his  aunt  is  Mary  Lindsay  Welch. 
Our  apologies  for  the  error. 
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Al  Mackiewicz  lost  his  job  as  a  dispatcher 
and  scaleman  for  a  sand  and  gravel  company 
due  to  lack  of  construction  starts.  "It  sure  has 
been  hard  to  find  anything,  but  1  have  more 
time  to  spend  with  my  grandchildren:  three 
future  football  players  and  a  future  cheer- 
leader." Al  lives  in  Middleboro,  Mass. 


James  M.  McSherry,  sales  and  marketing 
manager  of  the  Kraft  Division,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  vice  president  of  Westvaco  Corporation. 
He  lives  in  Wilton,  Conn. 
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*    All  classmates  and  legacies  are  invited  to 
cocktails  and  dinner  on  May  25  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Please  plan  to  attend. 

If  you  have  not  sent  in  your  class  dues, 
please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  We  need  the 
money  to  cover  the  costs  of  class  newsletters 
and  events. 

Do  you  have  news  you  would  like  to 
share  with  your  classmates?  Send  it  to  Class- 
notes,  Brown  Alumni  Monthly,  Box  1854,  Prov- 
idence, R.I.  02912. 

The  class  of  1955  was  given  a  wonderful 
welcome  by  Ken  and  Marge  Jackson  ('56) 
Chambers  at  a  post-game  supper  in  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  following  the  Brown-Princeton  foot- 
ball game.  In  attendance  were:  Class  President 
Matt  Fern,  Mort  Gilstein,  Ted  Stagg,  James 
Egan,  Dan  Chu,  Steve  Ehrlich,  Bob  Thorn, 
Bill  Arnold,  Vit  Piscuskas,  Bob  Ecker,  Chuck 
Asselin,  John  and  Anne  Murphy  O'Brien, 
Dick  and  Reenie  Hogan  Nourie,  Larry  Corco- 
ran, and  Dave  Zucconi. 

Robert  A.  Barron  is  managing  director  at 
Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  &  Company, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  His  wife,  Selena  Win- 
icour,  is  a  program  administrator  (housing) 
for  the  Westchester  County  (N.Y.)  social  ser- 
vices department.  Jordan  Barron  Wolfe,  their 
first  grandson,  was  born  to  daughter  Susan 
Jeanne  Barron,  a  vice  president  at  Saatchi 
&  Saatchi  Advertising,  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Wolfe.  Daughter  Wendy  is  studying  for  her 
doctorate  in  psychology  at  the  New  School. 

Francis  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Dallas,  is  an  in- 
structor in  world  literature  at  Brookhaven 
Community  College  in  Dallas  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Arlington. 

Judy  Robinson  Comey  has  been  corporate 
relations  director  for  Burgdorff  Realtors  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  for  fifteen  years.  Son  Steven 
and  his  wife,  Ronnie,  have  two  sons,  5  months 
and  21  months,  and  live  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
Andrea  (Stanford,  J.D.  and  M.B.A.)  lives  and 
works  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Judy  and  her  hus- 
band, Alan  '54,  live  in  Berkeley  Heights.,  N.J. 

Zigmund  L.  Dernier  and  Rosemary  K. 
Caffey  (Vassar  '57)  were  married  last  April. 
"Our  eight  respective  children  are  grown,  so 
we  live  in  a  small  townhouse  in  the  Shady- 
side  area  of  Pittsburgh.  Rosemary  is  teaching 
American  history  and  reading  in  an  interna- 
tional relations  magnet  middle  school,  after 
many  years  of  editing  curriculum  for  the 
Pittsburgh  school  system.  She  had  forgotten 
how  'charming'  13-year-olds  are.  I'm  still  at 
Westinghouse,  where  I  am  senior  chief  coun- 
sel in  the  law  department,  specializing  in 
intellectual  property  matters." 

Jim  Egan  (see  Paul  F.  McCarthy  '84). 

Ray  Russo,  Pleasantville,  N.Y.,  is  executive 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  at  Catholic 
Medical  Center.  His  son,  Ray,  Jr.  '83,  received 
his  Ph.D.  in  geophysics  from  Northwestern. 
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fc    i-Tom  (.  Uiss  Socrot.irv  Margaret  Gidley: 
Many  cUissm.ites  have  >.\kI  lh.it  Ihfv  .iri'  iv- 
tiirninj;  to  Brown  tor  our  ,i?th  roiinion.  Let's 
h.ne  .1  hij;  tiirmuit  Cont<ii.t  voiir  old  roommates 
,iikI  tiuMul-.  .ind  omourage  them  to  come. 

Margot  Gunther.  Wnv  ^orkC  itv,  "finished 
designinj;  two  country  inns  m  upstate  New 
>  ork  and  recently  did  the  designer  showcase 
m  Sharon,  (.  onn  Working  as  usual." 

Dean  M.  Hottle,  Somerset,  Pa.,  has  been 
installed  as  the  IWO-m  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants 
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Dr  Lewis  A.  Kay,  Moorestown,  N.J., 
writes  that  his  son,  Stephen  '85,  was  married 
to  Jaclvn  Fink  on  Ma\  12,  HQO.  They  live  in 
Los  .Angeles,  where  Stephen  is  a  stage  and 
television  actor,  Lewis's  daughter,  Dana  '82, 
was  married  on  Oct,  27,  1990,  to  Philip  Smith, 
They  live  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  Dana 
is  doing  research  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
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Norman  Grace  (see  Robert  C.  Grace  '84). 

The  Rev,  Hays  H.  Rockwell,  rector  of  St. 
James'  Church  in  New  York  City,  was  elected 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Missouri  at  a  special  convention  last  October. 
He  is  a  former  dean  of  Bexley  Hall  Episcopal 
Seminary,  Rochester,  N.Y,,  former  chaplain 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  former 
chaplain  of  St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.I, 
He  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  from 
Kenyon  College  in  1974  and  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Southwest  in  1984. 

Elizabeth  Belknap  Stirling,  Saugus, 
Mass,,  writes  that  a  grandson,  James  Robert 
Albano,  was  born  last  January,  Grandson  T.J, 
is  6.  Elizabeth  adds  that  her  boss  at  Draper 
Lab  is  Jane  Weinberg  '77. 
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John  F.  Ballard,  Maitland,  Fla,,  writes  that 
his  daughter,  Jennifer,  is  studying  to  be  a 
physician's  assistant  at  George  Washington 
University  Hospital, 

Richard  Cleary,  Cumberland,  R.L,  retired 
from  the  FBI  and  is  self-employed  as  an  in- 
vestigator/consultant. His  daughter,  Sharon, 
a  senior  at  Brown,  is  co-captain  of  the  wom- 
en's swimming  team.  Last  year,  she  qualified 
for  the  NCAA's  in  three-meter  diving. 

Bill  Hodges,  Baldwin,  N.Y,,  writes:  "It's 
busy  times  for  Pat  and  me  with  four  grand- 
daughters and  a  high  school  junior,  daughter 
Sue,  and  sophomore,  son  Jonathan,  yet  to  go." 

James  Holsing,  Longmeadow,  Mass,,  has 
been  named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Wine  Coalition. 

Dudley  B.  Morrison  received  his  associate 
in  risk  management  (ARM)  in  June  and  is 
manager  of  operations  for  the  risk  manage- 
ment services  division  of  The  North  Carohna 
League  of  Municipalities,  He  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  keep  active  with  Royal  Scottish 


Country  Dancing,  "Our  1941  Packard  is  be- 
ing restored  for  the  second  time  in  fifty  years. 
Too  bad  we  graduates  can't  be  restored,  but 
at  least  we  don't  quit  going," 

Lorna  Steingold  Schiffman,  Providence, 
writes  that  her  ilaughtei,  ,\iuine  (Bradtord 
College  '8,S),  was  married  in  June  to  Karau 
Talegliani. 
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Margaret  Durham  Brown  lues  in  Concord, 
Mass,  She's  working  for  The  Harder  Group 
in  Waltham,  Mass,,  and  has  discovered  back- 
packing, 

Peter  B.  Sweet,  Portland,  Oreg.,  rejoined 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago's  merchant 
banking  group.  He  is  "officing"  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  Portland  and  making  equity  invest- 
ments in  troubled  companies,  "a  very  active 
arena  right  now," 
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Karen  Hokanson  Walker,  Santa  Fe,  con- 
tinues to  serve  on  the  Santa  Fe  Planning 
Commission,  She  was  a  speaker  at  a  sympo- 
sium on  the  Southwest  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  last  April.  Her  book,  Uudcr:itanding 
Santa  Fe  Real  Estate,  was  published  in  1990. 
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Alan  Grace  (see  Robert  C,  Grace  '84). 
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Ned  Clayton  recently  organized  a  mini- 
reunion  of  Delta  Phis  in  Boston  to  celebrate 
his  birthday  Larry  Prendergast,  Bill  Hetzel, 
Geoffrey  Sackman.  Walter  Stewart,  Greg 
McLaughlin,  Dale  Perelman,  and  Bob  Hughes 
'62  attended. 

Joseph  K.  Fisler  received  his  doctorate  in 
educational  administration  from  Fordham  in 
May  1990.  His  dissertation  dealt  with  the 
house  plan  program  in  New  York  City  high 
schools  and  drew  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Brown  professor  Ted  Sizer  and  others  whose 
"less  is  more"  approach  to  school  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  very  influential.  In  November, 
Joseph  resigned  from  the  New  York  City 
School  System  after  nearly  twenty-five  years 
to  become  superintendent  of  schools  in  West- 
wood,  N.J,  "For  me,  smaller  is  indeed  better, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  the  transition 
to  a  more  manageable  situation," 

The  Rev  H.  Camp  Gordinier  has  been 
named  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  in 
New  Lebanon,  N.Y.  A  graduate  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  he  served  parishes  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  California,  Washington,  and 
Vermont,  He  and  his  wife.  Comfort,  have 
three  children. 
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Michael  Kupersmith  and  his  wife,  Michele, 
announce  the  birth  of  Cyril  Burr  on  March  24, 
1990.  Sam  is  3.  Cy  is  named  for  his  maternal 
grandfather  and  for  Michael's  best  friend. 


Hurr  I  lollister,  who  was  killed  in  1974,  Michael 
and  Michele  live  in  South  Burlington,  Vt, 

j,65 

■  Bruce  Kent  Breihe  n,  Arlington,  Va,,  writes 
that  his  son,  Bruce  Kent  III,  is  a  Marine  pilot 
at  El  Toro,  Calif,;  Laura  is  a  shock  trauma/ICU 
nurse,  soon  to  be  married  to  a  Marine  pilot, 
also  at  El  Toro;  and  Bronwyn  is  an  architec- 
ture student  at  \'nginia  TeJi, 

Toby  Parker  London  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  at  Borah  Associates,  Inc,  Prov- 
idence, an  employee  benefits  consulting  firm. 
She  holds  the  qualified  plan  administrator 
designation  from  the  American  Society  of 
Pension  Actuaries.  Toby  lives  in  Attleboro, 
Mass, 

Gerald  J.  Michael,  Newton,  Mass.,  is 
director  of  development  at  Massachusetts  Mi- 
croelectronics Center  in  Westborough,  Mass. 
His  daughter,  Pamela,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Boston  College. 

Kirk  A.  Scharfenberg  has  been  named  edi- 
tor of  the  Boston  Globe's  editorial  pages.  He 
has  worked  at  the  Globe  since  1977  and  had 
been  deputy  managing  editor  in  the  news- 
room for  the  past  two  years.  Before  that  he 
worked  for  tJie  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Washington  Post,  and  The 
Berkshire  Eagle.  He  lives  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Rabbi  Terry  R.  Bard,  a  certified  psycho- 
therapist on  the  faculty  in  the  department  of 
psychiatry  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  is  the 
author  of  Medical  Ethics  m  Practice:  The  Ethics 
Advisory  Croupt  at  Boston's  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
-  A  Case  Study.  Terry  directs  the  department 
of  pastoral  services  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
and  is  coordinator  of  its  program  in  clinical 
ethics.  He  also  chairs  the  department  of  pas- 
toral care  and  education  at  Massachusetts 
Mental  Health  Center,  He  lives  in  Newton 
Centre,  Mass, 

Miriam  Grace  Silverman  (see  Robert  C. 
Grace  '.S4) 

Esta  Shaftel  Grossman,  chair  of  the  biolo- 
gy department  at  Washtenaw  Community 
College  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  is  teaching  a 
course,  "Biology  for  Social  Workers,"  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Thomas  D.  Pickens,  Madison,  N.J.,  is  a 
partner  in  the  Middle  Market  Group,  L,P.,  a 
small  investment  banking  firm  in  New  York 
affiliated  with  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton.  His 
wife,  Laurie,  is  busy  taking  art  courses  and 
serving  as  president  of  the  Madison  Garden 
Club.  Amy  is  working  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
and  Laura  is  a  senior  at  Drew  University. 
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Alan  H.  Fishman  has  joined  Adler  & 
Shaykin,  a  New  York-based  leveraged  buy- 
out firm,  as  a  managing  partner.  President  of 
the  financial  services  group  of  American  In- 
ternational Group,  Inc.,  he  was  at  The  Chemi- 
cal Bank  of  New  York  from  1969  to  1988, 
where  he  served  in  numerous  executive  ca- 
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Susan  E.  Davis  '63 


Social  venture  consulting 


Businesses  can  be  profitable  and  also 
be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  people  and  tf\e 
environment,  says  Susan  Davis,  who  cre- 
ated and  runs  Capital  Missions,  Chicago's 
first  "social  venture  consulting  firm."  Her 
company  targets  mainstream  firms,  which, 
she  believes,  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  profit  does  not  have  to  come 
at  the  expense  of  consumers  and  the  ecol- 
ogy- 

In  the  1980s,  according  to  Davis,  greed 
and  self-involvement  all  but  killed  social 
idealism.  In  an  interview  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  she  said,  "I've  found  that  work- 
ing for  a  company  which  solves  society's 
problems  is  more  wonderful  than  work- 
ing for  a  regular  company.  If  people  bring 
their  hearts  and  minds  to  work,  if  they 
have  a  chance  to  apply  higher  values,  then 
they  are  more  productive  and  the  busi- 
ness is  more  profitable."  Davis  mentions, 
by  way  of  example,  a  British  cosmetics 
firm.  The  Body  Shop,  which  garnered 


pacifies.  Alan  lives  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y., 
with  his  wife,  Judith,  and  their  two  children. 

Edith  Leverenz  Stunkel,  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  is  associate  director  of  the  Kansas 
State  University  Center  for  Aging,  a  half-time 
position  that  allows  her  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Manhat- 
tan/Riley County,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  Gerontology  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, and  chair  of  city  and  county  task 
forces  on  transportation.  Edith  was  one  of 
150  Kansans  to  receive  the  first  Governor  and 
First  Lady  Volunteer  Award  last  summer. 
"Come  visit  us  in  the  Little  Apple." 
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■    Karen  Witkin  Berberian  writes  that  Josh 
is  a  sophomore  at  Brown  and  bassist  in  a  reg- 
gae band.  Through  the  College  Venture  pro- 
gram, he  is  spending  a  semester  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
where  he  is  studying  urban  education  and 
teaching  math  to  middle  school  and  high 
school  students.  Jeremy  is  a  tenth  grader  at 
Friends  Central  School.  He  is  percussionist 
for  the  school  jazz  band  and  plays  clarinet  in 
the  orchestra.  Karen  and  her  husband,  John 
G.  Berberian  (Ph.D.),  live  in  Carroll  Park,  Pa. 
Karen  is  clinical  coordinator  of  the  general 
adolescent  unit  of  Northwestern  Institute,  a 
small,  private  psychiatric  hospital  in  Fort 


publicity  and  customers  because  of  its 
concern  for  the  environment. 

One  of  her  first  clients  is  Nokomis 
Farms,  a  500-acre,  family-owned  "biody- 
namic"  farm  in  East  Troy,  Wisconsin.  Her 
task  is  to  help  the  farm  sell  more  produce 
to  the  supermarket  industry.  Another 
client  is  Highland  Financial  Group,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  social  venture  capital  funds. 
Davis  is  advising  Highland  on  how  to 
screen  potential  investors. 

Davis  has  worked  with  social  issues 
for  some  time.  She  has  started  national 
publications  for  minority  entrepreneurs 
and  for  women,  and  while  a  vice  president 
and  division  manager  at  Harris  Bank  in 
Chicago,  she  founded  and  organized  the 
Committee  of  200,  a  nationwide  women's 
business  network.  In  the  lQ70s,  she  creat- 
ed marketing  programs  at  South  Shore 
Bank  that  led  to  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment. 


Washington,  and  John  is  a  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  St.  Joseph's  University,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  also  director  of  academic  com- 
puting. 

Lawrence  G.  Buc  is  a  senior  vice  president 
at  ICF  Incorporated,  a  consulting  firm  that 
specializes  in  policy,  economic,  and  scientific 
analysis  focusing  on  environmental  issues. 
He  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  his  wife 
and  three  sons:  Jason,  13,  Alex,  10,  and  Leo,  6. 

Ann  Ghering  Flynn,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
writes  that  her  son,  Tim,  is  a  freshman  at 
Brown.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Jenny  Lind 
Ghering  '33  and  Leonard  Ghering  '35  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Jesse  B.  Jupiter  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  orthopaedic  surgery  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  He  is  an  associate 
orthopaedic  surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  recently  edited  Flynn's 
Textbook  of  Hand  Surgcri/  and  a  new  skeletal 
trauma  textbook.  He  continues  to  play  soccer 
in  an  "over  the  hill"  league.  His  wife.  Beryl, 
teaches  psychology  and  writes  for  the  local 
newspaper.  Stacy,  15,  is  active  in  varsity 
sports,  and  Ben,  12,  plays  football.  They  live 
in  Weston,  Mass. 

Wilham  M.  Kolb,  Cumberland,  R.I.,  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  Jeffrey  Daniel  on  May 
11,1490. 

James  Lerman,  New  York  City,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Oradell  Public  School,  the  largest 
elementary  school  in  Bergen  County,  N.J. 


Previously  he  served  three  years  as  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  in  the  South  Orange- 
Maplewood  school  system  in  New  Jersey. 
He  contributed  a  chapter,  "Career  Ladders 
and  Merit  Pay:  Part  of  the  Problem  or  Part  of 
the  Solution?"  to  the  book,  Advnttces  in  Re- 
seanii  and  Theories  of  School  Management  and 
Educational  Policy  (JAI  Press,  1990).  His 
daughter,  Michela,  is  4. 
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Toni  Carbo  Bearman,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Library  and  Information  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  Information 
Science.  She  and  her  husband,  David  '71,  live 
in  Pittsburgh. 

John  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
vice  president,  business  planning  and  finance. 
Ford  Motor  Land  Development  Corporation, 
after  spending  four  years  in  Japan  with  Ford 
as  finance  director.  He  lives  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Kate  Bornstein,  who  was  Al  Bornstein 
when  she  graduated,  is  artistic  director  of  San 
Francisco's  Outlaw  Theatre.  She  performed 
her  new  play.  Hidden:  A  Gender,  at  Leeds  The- 
atre in  November. 
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Joy  Javits  Stewart  "brings  the  arts  into 
Duke  University  Hospital  in  Durham,  N.C." 
She  still  dances  with  a  modern  dance  compa- 
ny and  choreographs  musicals;  her  latest: 
Qiidtcrs.  She  lives  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Gail  Smiley  Koach  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  direct  marketing  for  Brown-For- 
man  Beverage  Company  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
She  joined  the  company  in  1979. 

Chuck  Mahoney  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing  for  the  East  Bay  region  of  Blue 
Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
has  been  with  Blue  Cross  since  1984  and  pre- 
viously worked  in  the  utilization  review 
department  and  as  a  district  manager.  Chuck 
lives  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

Glenn  Morse  and  his  wife,  Maureen,  an- 
nounce the  adoption  of  Kieran  Michelle 
Quinn  Morse.  "She  has  already  expressed  her 
desire  for  a  baby  brother  or  sister  in  the  event 
anyone  out  there  is  aware  of  a  situation.  We 
are  in  the  phone  book  in  Massapequa,  N.Y." 
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Jamie  Evrard,  Vancouver,  presented  one- 
woman  shows  of  her  recent  work  in  Vancou- 
ver in  November  1989  and  in  Toronto  in 
September.  The  paintings  were  inspired  by 
visits  to  rural  Tuscany. 

Mark  E.  Danner,  St.  Louis,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  national  account  sales  for  Anheuser- 
Busch.  He  married  Annie  O'Toole  on  April  7. 
They  are  expecting  their  first  child,  a  girl,  in 
February. 

Michael  Hahn  and  his  family  are  living  in 
Rome,  where  Michael  is  press  attache  at  the  . 
American  Embassy. 

Lee  Makowski  and  his  wife,  Diane,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Nicholas  Prakash  Makow- 
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ski  on  .M.ii\  li  .>0.  Lt'c  was  rtvi'iitlv  prunuiti\l 
to  tiill  professor  in  the  physics  dep.irtmeiil  .it 
[kvston  University.  Thov  hve  in  West  Newton, 
Moss. 

Dr.  Michael  L.  Shafer,  assistant  director  of 
enieri;enc\  incdicnu'  at  Children's  Hospital 
ot  San  Francisco,  is  vice  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Kniergencv  Physicians'  Associa 
tion.  A  member  of  the  board  of  directors  ol 
the  Emergency  Physicians'  Medicial  Croup, 
he  is  a  nominee  for  a  position  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Soci- 
ot\    1  Ic  li\  cs  m  1  arkspur,  Calif. 

Ed  Szymanoski  is  an  economist  with 
HUD  in  Washington,  D.C.  "My  wife,  Lauren, 
has  the  glamorous  job.  She  gets  to  travel 
around  the  world  with  the  Smithsonian  Na- 
tional Associates  travel  program."  They  live 
in  Alexandria,  \'a. 

Dr  Marvin  S.  Wasser,  who  has  been  in 
pediatrics  practice  in  Cranston,  R.I.,  for  ten 
years,  was  appointed  chief  of  pediatrics  at 
Kent  County  Hospital  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  last 
April.  His  daughter,  Rachel,  10,  plays  the 
clarinet.  "Will  she  follow  in  my  footsteps  to 
the  Brown  Band?"  Emily,  6,  is  in  the  first 
grade.  Marvin's  wife,  Ellie,  is  their  Girl  Scout 
leader.  They  live  in  Cranston. 
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Eric  Nadel,  Dallas,  will  begin  his  thirteenth 
year  as  a  radio  plav-bv-play  announcer  for 
the  Texas  Rangers  baseball  club  on  WBAP- 
AM  and  the  Texas  Rangers  Radio  Network  in 
the  spring.  His  second  book.  The  Nighl  Wilt 
Scored  100:  Tales  from  Basketball's  Past  (Taylor 
Publishing,  Dallas),  was  published  in  October. 
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Rebecca  Noll  Busby  is  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
She  lives  with  her  husband,  William,  and 
their  daughter,  Kamaria,  2,  in  Battle  Creek. 

Alpin  C.  Chisholm,  PlainviUe,  Mass., 
writes  that  his  daughters,  5  and  3,  are  "an  ab- 
solute joy.  And  my  software  company,  Intel- 
lution  Inc.,  isn't  doing  so  badly  either." 

King  Dietz  spent  fifteen  months  as  a  con- 
sulting drilling  tluicis  engineer  in  Australia. 
He  has  returned  to  Stonehaven,  Scotland, 
where  he  is  "consulting  in  North  Sea  and 
yacht  shopping." 

Susan  Au  Doyle  and  her  husband,  Kevin, 
have  two  daughters:  Alysn,  3,  and  Kaitlyn,  6 
months.  They  live  in  Kailua,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Peter  Fredericks,  Irvine,  Calif.,  is  head 
of  radiology  at  Bristol  Park  Medical  Group  in 
Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 

Charles  P.  Frost  and  his  wife,  Jeanne, 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  spend  most  of  their  time 
following  Betsy,  14,  Sheri,  11,  and  Scott,  7,  to 
soccer  games  or  karate  classes.  They  would 
love  to  hear  from  old  fnends  at  (201)  539-1518. 

Raymond  Gorman  was  tenured  and  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor  of  finance  at  Mi- 
ami University  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Helen,  son,  A.J.,  and 
daughter,  Casey. 


Bruce  K.  Gouldey  is  e\ecuti\e  director, 
ready  credit,  at  Citibank.  \  le  lives  with  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  their  four  sons,  Andrew, 
Brent,  Adam,  and  David,  in  Phoenix,  Md. 

Dr.  Felix  K.  Liao  has  become  the  first  den- 
tist in  New  England  and  the  third  private 
practice  dentist  in  the  nation  to  be  certified 
bv  the  Certifying  Hoard  of  Cieneral  Dentistry 
(CBGD).  1  le  received  the  honor  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  General  Dentistry 
in  San  Francisco  last  July.  The  certification 
pnivides  a  credential  that  recognizes  general 
dentists  whose  knowledge  and  training  ex- 
tend beyond  those  of  other  general  practi- 
tioners, and  is  intended  to  establish  a  peer 
recognition  system  within  the  field  of  general 
dentistry,  according  to  the  academy.  Felix  re- 
ceived his  D.D.S.  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  1977,  completed  his  residency 
in  dentistry  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  1978, 
and  practices  in  Providence.  He  also  provides 
dental  services  to  Brown's  health  services. 
Felix  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Houghton  Mifflin  will  publish  Thomas 
Mallon's  novel,  Aurora  7,  in  1991.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City  and  is  the  author  of  several 
other  books,  including  Stolen  Words:  Forays 
into  the  Origins  and  Ravages  of  Plagiarism 
(1989),  which  was  the  topic  of  a  forum  he 
gave  during  Commencement  weekend  last 
May. 

After  eight  years  at  the  local  community 
mental  health  center,  Catherine  Brissey 
Maxwell,  Granger,  Ind.,  opened  her  own  of- 
fice for  the  private  practice  of  clinical  psy- 
chology. "My  fears  of  financial  desperation 
and  no  referrals  proveci  unwarranted,  and 
I'm  wondering  now  why  it  took  me  so  long 
to  strike  out  on  my  own." 

Susan  Wier  Mills  and  her  husband,  Steve, 
announce  the  arrival  of  Gregory  Christopher. 
He  was  born  on  July  29  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  Susan  and  Steve  flew  there  in  October  to 
bring  him  back  to  their  home  in  Falmouth, 
Mass.  "We're  very  much  enjoying  our  belat- 
ed parenthood  and  would  love  to  hear  from 
old  friends." 

Peter  Olver  and  Chen  Shakiban  '79  PhD 
have  three  children:  Parizad,  11,  Sheekan,  7, 
and  Noreen  Olver,  8  months.  Peter  is  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  Cheri  was  recently  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  at  St. 
Thomas  University.  They  live  in  Golden  Val- 
ley, Minn. 

Candy  Doehlert  Simmons  is  a  part-time 
vice  president  in  Bank  of  America's  airlines 
group  and  treasurer  of  The  Hollywood  Loca- 
tion Company,  which  manages  television  and 
film  location  properties.  Her  husband,  David, 
is  co-producing  a  new  hour-long  dramatic  se- 
ries for  ABC  called  "The  Company."  Nick  is 
4.  They  live  in  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Dr.  Robert  Stern  has  a  five-person  ob/gyn 
group  and  teaches  gynecological  laser  sur- 
gery in  New  York  City.  He  lives  with  his 
wife,  Anita,  and  their  children,  Karyn,  Jodi, 
and  Joshua,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Marian  Howseman  Weber,  Taylors,  S.C, 
is  the  lab  manager  at  an  environmental  ser- 
vices company  in  Roebuck,  S.C.  Her  daugh- 


ter. Angle,  IS  in  the  tenth  grade. 

Howard  White,  Waunakeo,  Wis.,  is  work- 
ing lor  The  James  Company  as  a  fund-raiser 
for  churches  and  church  organizations.  Me 
plans  to  move  to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  this 
summer. 

Robert  G.  Ziobrowski  is  a  commercial  real 
estate  appraiser  in  I  l.igerstown,  Md.  I  le  lives 
in  ChamlxTsburg,  Pa.,  with  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  sons  Brandon,  5,  and  Nicholas,  3. 
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Robert  S.  Condon,  Alameda,  Calif.,  re- 
turned to  the  investment  business  after  an 
around-the-world  trip,  which  included  six 
weeks  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  a  thir- 
ty-day trek  in  the  Annapurna  region  of  the 
Himalayas.  He  also  visited  Thailand,  Bali, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  "Nepal  was 
clearly  the  highlight  of  this  wonderful  tour," 
he  writes.  "It  is  a  place  like  no  other  I've  visit- 
ed and  I  plan  to  return  as  soon  as  I  am  able." 

Faye  V.  Harrison  is  an  associate  professor 
of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  and  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Black  Anthropologists,  a  unit  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association. 

Richard  S.  Preisler,  Baltimore,  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  Towson  State  University. 

Jonathan  B.  Sallet  has  joined  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  office  of  Jenner  &  Block  as  a 
partner,  concentrating  on  litigation,  legisla- 
tive counseling,  and  association  law  matters. 
He  previously  practiced  as  a  partner  at  Miller, 
Cassidy,  Larroca  &  Lewin  in  Washington.  He 
is  counsel  to  the  rules  and  bylaws  committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
an  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 
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Dr.  David  Van  Diamond  ('78  MD.)  and 
Suzanne  Hope  Young  (University  of  Toronto, 
Boston  University)  were  married  on  Sept.  8. 
Suzanne  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  BU,  and 
David  is  a  specialist  in  internal  medicine  at 
the  MIT  Health  Center  and  a  consultant  in  oc- 
cupational medicine.  They  live  in  Cambridge. 

Bill  Ketelhut  (see  Elizabeth  Appel  Ketel- 
hut'51). 

Clifford  P.  Kubiak,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Purdue  University,  received  the  Charles 
B.  Murphy  Award  for  Distinguished  Under- 
graduate Teaching,  the  highest  award  for 
teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level  at  Pur- 
due. Cliff  directs  a  research  group  of  twelve 
graduate  students  engaged  in  studies  of  inor- 
ganic photochemistry  and  artificial  photosyn- 
thesis, supported  by  grants  from  NSF,  DOE, 
NASA,  and  private  industries.  He  and  his 
wife,  Pam,  live  at  460  West  Pine  St.,  Zionsville, 
Ind.  46077. 

Dr.  Virginia  Sauer  is  practicing  emergen- 
cy medicine  in  Martinez,  Calif.,  and  enjoying 
living  near  San  Francisco. 

Faith  Tomases,  New  York  City,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  marketing  analysis, 
name  development,  at  Lister  Butler,  a  firm 
consulting  in  corporate  and  brand  identity. 
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February 


London 

February  6.  Brown  Club  of  London-sponsored 
lecture  and  tour  of  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gal- 
lery with  curator  Catherine  Lampert  '68.  Call 
Nancy  Turck  '68,  441-629-1207. 

Providence 

February  8.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Careers  in  the  Health  World," 
3:30-5  p.m.,  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall. 
Call  Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

Providence 

February  17.  Pembroke  Club  of  Providence- 
sponsored  lecture,  "The  Changing  Soviet 
Union  and  American  Interests,"  with  Mark 
Garrison,  director  of  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Policy  Development.  Call  Shirley  Wolpert  '46, 
(401)'863-3307. 

Massachusetts 

February  17-18.  Third  World  Alumni  Network 
of  Massachusetts-sponsored  student  and 
alumni  ski  trip  to  Loon  Mountain.  Choice  of 
day  or  overnight  trip.  Call  Darwyn  Parker- 
Harris  '75,  (617)  271-5299  or  (508)  877-9333. 

Providence 

February  22.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni  Ca- 
reer Forum,  "Travel-related  Careers,"  3:30-5 
p.m..  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  Call 
Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 


Providence 

February  22-23.  Third  World  Alumni  Activities 
Committee  retreat  for  network  chairs.  Call 
Karen  McLaurin,  (401)  863-1890. 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  23.  Brown  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.- 
sponsored  Continuing  College  seminar,  " 
Investment  in  Harmony:  Toward  a  New  Co- 
operation with  Eastern  Europe,"  with  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  P.  Terrence  Hopmann; 
Mark  Garrison,  director,  and  Alan  Sherr, 
associate  director.  Center  for  Foreign  Policy 
Development.  Call  Colman  Levin  '55,  (202) 
223-0716. 

Miami 

February  25.  Brown  Club  of  Dade  and  Broward 
Counties  presents  "An  Evening  with  Vartan 
Gregorian."  Grove  Isle  Club,  Coconut  Grove. 
Call  Bunny  Meyer  '46,  (305)  854-3012. 

Atlanta 

February  26.  Brown  Club  of  Atlanta  presents 
"An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian."  At- 
lanta History  Center,  3101  Andrews  Drive, 
N.W.  Call  Libby  Mohr  '61,  (404)  898-1165. 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

February  27.  Brown  Club  of  Sarasota  presents 
"An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian."  The 
Asolo  Theatre  of  the  John  and  Mabel  Ring- 
ling  Museum  of  Art.  Call  Ross  de  Matteo  '35, 
(813)755-0878. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

February  28.  Brown  Club  of  Palm  Beach  pre- 
sents "An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian." 
The  Beach  Club,  755  North  County  Road. 
Call  Ann  Appleman  P'87,  (407)  659-6685. 


Dates  of  Interest 

Academic  Year  1990-1991 

Spring  recess,  March  23-31 
Semester  n  classes  end,  May  7 
Final  exam  period.  May  8-17 

Reunion-Commencement  Weekend, 

May  24-27 


New  York  City 

March  2.  Third  World  Alumni  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  Rites  &;  Reason  Theatre  co-spon- 
sored theatre  party.  Mule  Bone,  by  Langston 
Hughes  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston.  Prologue 
and  epilogue  by  George  Houston  Bass.  Origi- 
nally produced  by  Rites  &  Reason.  Barrymore 
Theatre.  Call  Sheila  Grant,  (401)  863-3558. 


Save  the  Date! 


For  those  of  you  who  plan  ahead,  mark  Satur- 
day, November  2,  1991,  on  your  calendar  for 
Homecoming.  There  will  be  a  day  full  of 
activities  surrounding  the  Brown  vs.  Cornell 
football  game.  Call  Sue  Berry  or  Pam  Boylan, 
(401)863-1947. 


March 


Providence 

March  1.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career  Plan- 
ning Services  co-sponsored  Alumni  Career 
Forum,  "Visual  Arts/Creative  Jobs,"  3:30-5 
p.m..  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  Call 
Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

Providence 

March  2.  Alumni  Relations-sponsored  Re- 
union Workshop  for  classes  holding  reunions 
in  May  1992  (all  classes  ending  in  2  or  7).  AU 
Reunion  Activities  Chairs  and  Class  Officers 
are  encouraged  to  attend.  Call  Pam  Boylan 
or  Sue  Berry,  (401 )  863-1947. 
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Lisa  Horowitz  Alter  pr.icticos  Kiw  in  Now 
York  .inJ  eoniuxtmil  .iiui  lives  at  2'->()  Miiple 
St..  1  itclitiold.  (."oiin.  OtiZ.W. 

Nils  C.  Finne.  tormerlv  senior  associate  at 
Richard  Meier  and  Partners,  announces  the 
formation  ot  a  nev\'  architectural  firm,  Finne 
Architects,  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Bruce  H.  Landenberger  and  Ann  Costel- 
loe  Landenberger  '77  live  in  Pro\idence  with 
their  three  bovs:  Conor,  4,  and  2-year-old 
twins,  James  and  Gordon.  Bruce  is  with 
William  Kite  Architects,  Providence,  and  Ann 
has  her  own  practice  in  marketing,  public 
relations,  and  special  event  management  and 
promotion. 

Elise  A.  Meyer,  New  York  Citv,  writes 
that  three  children  of  members  of  the  class  of 
197b  are  nursery-school  classmates  at  the 
92nd  St.  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten: 
Amanda  Meyer  Feverstein,  Michael  Neff 
(Nancy  Fuld),  and  Daniel  Horovitz  (Len 
HorovitzV 
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Robert  Foster,  Western  Springs,  111., 
writes  that  Tobias  Jordan  Foster  was  bom  on 
June  15. 

Susan  Ketelhut  Hyde  (see  Elizabeth 
Appel  Ketelhut  31) 

Ellen  B.  Miller  and  her  husband  announce 
the  birth  of  Melanie  Rose  Sonet  on  Sept.  9, 
1990.  Ellen  is  a  category  manager  on  OTC 
skincare  products  at  Sterling  Drug.  "We  live 
on  the  Upper  West  Side  of  Manhattan  and 
like  everyone  else  struggle  to  escape  on  week- 
ends. But  the  weekday  commute  is  great." 

Bob  Rich  and  Tricia  Rich  (NYU  79)  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  on  Oct. 
30,  1990.  Bob  is  a  vice  president  and  head  of 
municipal  research  at  J. P.  Morgan  in  New 
York  Citv.  They  live  in  Milltown,  N.J. 

Raymond  A.  Roel  and  his  wife  announce 
the  birth  of  Christopher  Edward  in  March.  In 
June,  Ray  became  director  of  worldwide 
communications  for  Ogilvy  &  Mather  Direct 
in  New  York  City.  "Both  new  jobs  are  won- 
derful and  challenging."  They  hve  in  East 
Northport,  N.Y. 

Elizabeth  E.  Saslow,  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
and  Robert  Fields  are  engaged  and  plan  to 
marry  in  April.  Elizabeth  is  marketing  man- 
ager at  Neutrogena.  "All  around,  life  in  Cali- 
fornia seems  to  agree  with  me." 

Jane  Weinberg  (see  Elizabeth  Belknap 
Stirling  38) 
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Neil  Bauer  is  a  manager  of  the  DEC-VAX 
group  at  Access  Technology  in  Natick,  Mass. 
Monica  Mills  Bauer  79  is  assistant  professor 
of  government  at  Western  New  England  Col- 
lege in  Springfield.  She  is  co-author  of  Financ- 
ing the  29SS  Elections.  Neil  and  Monica  and 
daughter  Joanna  live  at  3  Russell  Ln.,  Oxford, 
Mass.  01540. 

The  marriage  of  Richard  J.  Lindsay  and 
Susan  L.  Brown,  noted  in  the  November  is- 
sue, contained  an  error.  Richard's  mother  is 


Mary  Williams  Lindsay  '52;  his  aunt  is  Mary 
Lindsay  Welch  '52. 

Wendy  Finkel  Moskowitz  and  her  hus- 
band, I'aii,  li\e  m  .'\rmonk,  N.Y.,  with  their 
three  children:  Ari,  5,  Deena,  3,  and  Rati,  5 
months.  Wendy  is  working  part-time  as  an 
attorney  in  a  real  estate  company  in  New 
York  City.  "Life  is  hectic,  but  I'm  having  a 
great  time." 
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Dr  Lawrence  Berkman  is  a  dentist  prac- 
ticing in  Ledyard,  Conn.  He'd  like  to  hear 
from  old  classmates  at  P.O.  Box  130,  Ledyard 
06339. (203) 464-8686. 

Laura  D.  Grover  writes:  "I'm  DBA 
'Kitchen  Sync,'  doing  freelance  writing,  cre- 
ative direction,  music  production  coordina- 
tion, and  artistic  representation.  L.A.-area 
alums  can  contact  me  at  (213)  855-1631 .  Please 
be  in  touch." 

Stacey  Specter  Liebman  and  Richard  W. 
Liebman  '77  moved  to  Paris  with  their 
daughter,  Nichole,  4.  Rick  is  European  man- 
aging director  for  Vital  Signs,  Inc.,  a  New  Jer- 
sey-based company  specializing  in  products 
for  anesthesia  and  respiratory  care,  and 
Stacev  continues  to  practice  immigration  law. 
Their  address  is  11  bis  rue  d'orleans,  92200 
Nevilly,  Paris,  France. 

Dr.  Dorothy  J.  McGill  and  her  husband, 
Charles,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  announce  the  birth 
of  Alexandra  McGill  Bounds  on  Dec.  5,  1989. 
Dorothy  is  medical  director  at  BioPharm 
Clinical  Services,  Inc. 

Avi  Baran  Munro  and  Paul  W.  Munro 
Sc.M.,  '83  Ph.D.  announce  the  arrival  of  Isaac 
Alexander  Munro  on  June  12,  1990.  Joseph  is 
6,  and  Boaz  is  3.  "We  are  all  busy  and  happy 
in  Pittsburgh." 
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Martin  Barreto  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor, community  affairs  and  editorials,  for 
WCBS  NEWS  88  Radio,  a  twenty-four-hour 
news  and  information  radio  station  serving 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  He 
was  most  recently  executive  news  producer 
with  WXTV  Channel  41  in  New  York.  Martin 
would  like  to  hear  from  classmates  at  329 
West  88th  St.,  Apt.  #3N,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10024.  (212)  787-7701  (home),  (212)  975-2142 
(work). 

Marc  H.  Brown  and  Dr.  Ellen  Melnick 
Brown  announce  the  birth  of  David  Aaron  on 
Aug.  6.  Elissa  is  3.  When  not  mothering,  Ellen 
is  a  geriatrician  at  Stanford,  and  Marc,  "when 
not  hacking  at  DEC's  systems  research  cen- 
ter, is  a  proud  daddy." 

Maj.  (Dr.)  Marcus  Deranian  (USAF)  is 
chief  of  ophthalmology  at  Ehrling  Bergquist 
Strategic  Hospital  (USAF).  He  and  his  wife, 
Karen,  live  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  with  their  two 
children:  Andrew  Marcus,  2,  and  Amy  Eliza- 
beth, 4. 

Julia  A.  Flynn,  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  works 
for  the  Marin  Independent  journal  and  is  en- 
rolled in  the  graphic  arts  program  at  Piatt 
College.  "David  S.  Snider  and  I  were  divorced 
in  1988,  but  we  have  maintained  a  rewarding 


friendship  in  spite  of  the  norm," 

Philip  J.  Howell  and  Judith  Crowley 
Howell  announce  the  birth  of  Mary  Emily  on 
Oct.  9,  They  live  at  1 5  lohn  Mowry  Rd.,  Es- 
mond, R. 1.02917. 

Donna  S.  Levin  writes:  "I'm  sorry  I  wasn't 
able  to  join  my  classmates  at  our  10th  re- 
union, but  1  had  other  more  pressing  busi- 
ness: my  wedding  to  Denis  Loring  (Harvard 
'69,  MIT  '71).  I  spend  my  time  breaking  up 
the  marriages  of  the  rich  and /or  famous,  as  a 
matrimonial  attorney  with  the  firm  of  Bron- 
stein,  Van  Veen  &  Bronstein,  P.C.  Friends  can 
find  Denis  and  me  at  15  West  72nd  St.,  Apt. 
32A,  New  York  City." 

Duncan  D.  McArthur  is  enrolled  in  the 
clinical  psychology  Ph.D.  program  at  Georgia 
State  University.  He'd  love  to  hear  from 
friends  at  One  Peachtree  Hills  Ave.,  #B-7,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30305. 

Thomas  S.  O'Connell  is  a  traveling  nurse 
for  the  Medical  Center  Hospital  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  He  can  be  reached  at  33  South  Union 
St.,  Apt.  88B.,  Burlington  05401. 

Arthur  G.  Perlman  and  Claire  P.  Gute- 
kunst  missed  the  tenth  reunion,  but  this  fall 
introduced  their  15-month-old  son,  Jason 
Gutekunst  Perlman,  to  Brown,  when  they  had 
a  mini-reunion  with  Scott  Berman,  his  wife, 
Jennifer,  and  their  daughter,  Rachel,  2.  Art 
is  a  writer,  Claire  is  a  lawyer,  and  Jason  is  "a 
mischief  maker."  They  live  in  Manhattan. 

Dr.  Lori  Goldstein  Polacek  and  Fred  Pola- 
cek  '77  announce  the  birth  of  Brett  Julian  on 
Sept.  8,  1990.  Lori  is  chief  resident  in  plastic 
surgery  at  Lahey  Clinic,  Burlington,  Mass.,  and 
Fred  is  a  partner  in  the  Providence  law  firm 
of  Rodio  &  Ursillo.  They  live  in  Dedham,  Mass. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Stephen  M.  Scionti  completed 
officer  indoctrination  school  at  the  Naval  Ed- 
ucation and  Training  Center  in  Newport,  R.I. 
Stephen,  who  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Connecticut  with  an  M.D.  degree  in  1984, 
joined  the  Navy  Reserves  last  August. 
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Start  looking  for  your  registration  packet 
in  your  mailbox.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  by 
mid-March,  call  the  Alumni  Relations  Office 
at  (401 )  863-1947.  May  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. Send  in  your  registration  as  soon  as 
possible.  Buddy's  back.  Will  you  be? 

Dr.  Denise  H.  Benkel  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
in  1989  and  completed  an  internship  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  New  York  University/- 
Manhattan  VA  in  June  1990.  She  is  working 
on  the  National  Health  and  Nutrition  Exami- 
nation Survey  study  being  conducted  by  We- 
stat  for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics. She  can  be  reached  c/o  Cheryl  Handley, 
WEST  AT,  1650  Research  Blvd.,  Rockville, 
Md.  20850. 

Susan  K.  Freedman  and  Richard  J.  Jacobs 
had  a  son,  Aaron,  on  Oct.  29,  1989.  They  live 
in  New  York  City. 

Susan  Katz  Gorman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is 
an  associate  in  the  New  York  law  offices  of 
Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue. 

Steve  Lincoln  was  married  to  Jeanie 
Grimmond  on  May  12  in  Sausalito,  Calif. 
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Steve  practices  environmental  law  with  the 
San  Francisco  firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman,  White 
&  McAuliffe.  Jeanie  is  a  litigation  attorney 
with  Brobeck,  Phleger  &  Harrison.  Their  ad- 
dress is  1945  Pacific  Ave.,  #3C,  San  Francisco, 
CaUf.  94109. 

Conine  Sheff  Lowen  and  Andrew  Lowen 
'80  announce  the  birth  of  Gregory  Brian  on 
April  27.  They  live  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Virginia  Goss  Pollack,  Agoura,  Calif., 
writes  that  "life  is  rich,  raising  Taryn,  6,  Jef- 
frey, 4,  and  Mark,  2,  and  a  husband,  and  a 
dog.  I've  become  very  active  in  a  grassroots 
environmental  group.  Save  Open  Space,  try- 
ing to  block  a  major  development  proposed 
by  comedian  Bob  Hope.  I  hope  to  make  it 
back  in  May  for  our  10th." 
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I.   Helen  Ciriello  is  general  manager  of  the 
Riverside  County  Philharmonic.  She  and  her 
fiance.  Brook  Norton  (Florida  '83),  live  in 
Lake  Elsinore,  Calif.,  with  their  two  dogs,  one 
cat,  and  one  ultralight  airplane.  Desert  travel- 
ers are  welcome  at  16671  Lash  St.,  Lake  Elsi- 
nor  92330.  (714)245-0901. 

Shaun  G.  Clarke  and  Catherine  McCall 
Clarke  '83  live  in  Richmond,  Calif.  Shaun  is  a 
deputy  city  attorney  for  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  and  Kate  is  director  of  de- 
velopment for  the  College  of  Letters  and  Sci- 
ences at  UC-Berkeley. 

Carolyn  B.  Greenspan  and  Marshall  S. 
Ruben  announce  the  birth  of  Jillian  Leigh  on 
Nov.  8.  Andrew  is  2.  Carolyn  and  Marshall 
moved  from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  to 
Avon,  Conn.,  in  December  1989. 

Dana  Kay  (see  Lewis  A.  Kay  '57). 

Bert  Lewars  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Elliot  C.  Lewars  on  Aug. 
13.  They  live  in  Atlanta. 

Kate  Miller  and  Steve  Jones  were  married 
on  Aug.  1 1  in  Castine,  Maine.  David  Weil 
was  best  man,  and  Jane  Severn  was  best 
woman.  Steve  is  a  student  in  the  master's  of 
public  health  program  at  UC-Berkeley,  and 
Kate  is  finishing  her  job  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  counsel  to  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  "The  wedding  sure  was 
fun,  but  living  on  opposite  coasts  is  a  drag." 

Dr.  Robert  Root,  New  York  City,  is  en- 
gaged, finishing  his  residency  in  psychiatry 
at  New  York  Hospital,  and  looking  forward 
to  moving  to  Seattle  in  July  for  a  fellowship 
in  adolescent  psychiatry. 

Lisa  Rothstein  is  a  vice  president  and 
senior  copywriter  at  Lintas:  New  York.  She 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Prague,  Brno, 
Budapest,  and  Vienna  with  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety of  New  York.  "We  joined  with  a  Czech 
chorus  for  all  the  performances.  What  a  time 
to  meet  these  people  and  make  music  with 
them  in  these  places."  Lisa  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Village  Light  Opera.  They  performed 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  lolanthe  at  the  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology  in  December.  The  Or- 
atorio Society  performed  its  100th  Handel's 
Messiah  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Dec.  17. 

Greg  Stem's  address  is  Jl.  Gumuk  22,  Ke- 
mang,  Jakarta  Selatan,  Indonesia.  Fax:  62-21- 
570-4490. 


Dr.  Sarah  C.  Aronson  returned  to  the  U.S. 
after  two  years  of  practicing  medicine  in  Is- 
rael. She  is  now  a  resident  in  the  department 
of  psychiatry  at  Yale. 

Wendy  E.  Cook,  San  Francisco,  writes  that 
Robin  Sewell  and  Christopher  Boree  were 
married  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  20.  The 
newly  weds  plan  to  stay  in  the  Bay  area. 

Jim  Dodenhoff  and  Nancy  Sicotte  were 
married  more  than  a  year  ago  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  live  in  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  Jim 
is  manager  of  environmental  afffairs  for  the 
solid  waste  management  company  of  West- 
ern Waste  Industries,  and  Nancy  is  a  third- 
year  medical  student  at  UC-lrvine.  "Life  in 
California  is  good,  but  we  don't  get  to  see  our 
Brown  friends  often  enough." 

Ray  Russo,  Jr  (see  Ray  Russo  '55). 

Thomas  Sander  is  coordinator  of  interna- 
tional pilot  projects  for  the  president's  office 
at  Harvard.  "My  all-consuming  focus  is  debt- 
for-education  swaps.  We  recently  completed 
the  first-ever  such  swap  in  the  world  with 
Ecuador.  My  charter  is  to  do  five  to  ten  of 
these  swaps  for  Harvard  over  the  next  eigh- 
teen months,  thereby  creating  a  major  source 
of  international  financial  aid  for  highly  talent- 
ed but  impoverished  students  from  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Eastern  Europe,  who 
have  been  admitted  to  Harvard  graduate 
schools."  Tom's  address  is  3B  Linnaean  St., 
#5,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138.  (617)  868-6184. 
(617)  495-5999  (work). 

Anne  Sugden  has  nearly  completed  medi- 
cal school.  She  and  her  husband,  Luca  Ippoli- 
to,  live  in  Baltimore  with  their  daughter, 
Gabriella,  2. 

Marcia  Walley  and  Don  Blenko,  Jr.  (Yale 
'83)  were  married  on  Sept.  16  on  Cape  Cod. 
Father  Howard  O'Shea  performed  the  cere- 
mony, and  Pam  Caslowitz,  Jennifer  Lynch 
Koski,  and  EUie  Freeman  '84  were  in  the 
wedding  party.  A  large  number  of  Brown 
graduates  attended.  Marcia  and  Don  can  be 
reached  at  24  Park  Gate,  25/33  Inverness 
Ter.,  London  W2  3JR  England.  44-71-221-9937 
(home).  44-71-723-0208  (work). 

Lt.  Marcus  E.  Woodring,  USCG,  and  his 
wife,  Kim,  are  expecting  their  thirti  son. 
Matthew  is  4,  and  Nathan  is  2.  Woody  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  possibility  of  commanding 
another  Coast  Guard  cutter.  If  any  old  friends 
care  to  visit,  Woody's  address  is  5751  Kelly 
St.,  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.  02542. 
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Lisa  Cohen  is  a  graduate  student  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Yale. 

Jennifer  L.  Gentin  and  Mark  Lieblein 
(Yale  '85)  were  married  in  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  last  July.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni 
attended  the  ceremony.  Jennifer  and  Mark 
live  in  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  C.  Grace  and  Anne  Jennifer  Sher- 
man (Boston  University  '86)  were  married  on 
June  17  in  Minneapolis.  The  wedding  party 
included  Stephanie  Grace  '87,  Peter  Skrzyp- 
czak  '83,  George  Gleva,  and  Mike  Scott.  Bob 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  Norman  Grace  '58.  Also  in 


Classified  Ads 


Employment  Opportunities 

TEACHERS/ ADMINISTRATORS.  Join  our 
placement  network  for  employment  in  the 
nations's  independent  schools.  Fall  1991  po- 
sitions. The  Education  Group,  5932  Royal 
Lane,  Suite  203,  Dallas,  Tex,  75230.  800-369- 
9102. 


Vacation  Rentals  and  Real 
Estate  Investments 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modern 
equipped  condo.  2  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  dose  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

PORTUGAL  -  ALGARVE.  Villa  overlook- 
ing sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April 
through  November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box 
6865,  Providence,  R,I,  02940. 

ST.  JOHN.  2  bedroom  house  sleeps  four 
beautifully.  Fabulous  views  from  private 
deck.  $595  weekly.  Brochure  available. 
212-737-4497,  809-776-6462. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms, 
pool,  deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

ST.  MAARTEN  BEACHFRONT  -  PELI- 
CAN RESORT  AND  CASINO.  Designer 
apartments.  Five-star  resort  at  discounted 
rates.  Available  holidays  and  school  vaca- 
tions. Call  Joel  Kane  508-675-7821  days, 
401-624-4207  evenings  and  weekends. 


The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  information  about  one  of 

America's  most  distinguished 

resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253-8511 
or  write  Stowe,  Vermont  05672 


Barse  Beautiful  Canal  du  Midi  or 
Burgundy  aboard  "La  Tortue". 
L  miSing  Spacious. comfortable.  L-argesundeck, 
lounge.  3  twin  staterooms/baths.  Notable  cuisine, 
10-speed  bikes,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British 
crew.  Weekly  charters  Apr.-Oct.  Color  brochure: 
"LaToitue",  DepI  B.  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01 944 
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ottiMul.inci"  wore  Irene  Burwick  Grace  '30, 
Bobs  );r.ini.imotlni  Alan  Grace  b2,  his  uncle; 
Miriam  Grace  Silverman  eiti,  his  aunt;  and 
Karen  Grace  '•>4.  his  unisin  Bob  is  a  senior 
utilitv  analyst  tor  La  Capra  Associates  in 
Boston,  and  Anne  is  a  tax  accountant  for  The 
Gillette  Company.  They  liye  in  Brookline, 
Mass 

Thorn  Heckard  and  his  uite,  Susan  (Vir- 
ginia t*?).  announce  the  birth  of  Katherine 
Bryson  Heckard  on  Noy.  4,  l^o.  "After  toil- 
ing for  six  years  as  a  low-paid  legislative 
assistant  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  began  working  as  an  even  lower-paid  part- 
ner with  RBC  Associates,  a  railway  consult- 
ing firm  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  new 
year,"  he  writes.  Thorn  and  Susan  live  at  4811 
30th  Street  S.,  Arlington,  Va.  22206. 

Anthony  O.  Lee,  lr\ing,  Texas,  finished  his 
Ph.D.  in  ci\il  engineering  at  MIT  in  August, 
and  in  September  moved  to  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  area  to  take  a  job  as  an  operations 
research  consultant  at  American  Airlines  de- 
cision technologies. 

Susan  Maimon  and  Brian  Krisberg  are  en- 
gaged and  plan  to  marry  in  the  fall.  Susan  is 
an  associate  with  the  New  York  City  office  of 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle,  and  Brian 
is  an  associate  with  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate, 
Meagher  &  Flam. 

Paul  F.  McCarthy  and  Alexis  Marie  Egan 
'85  were  married  on  June  2  in  Paoli,  Pa.  The 
wedding  party  included  Juliete  Davison  '85, 
Jenny  O'Heam  '85,  Amy  Cohen  85,  Christy 
McGill  '86,  and  Amy  Ford  Keohane,  a  reader. 
Groomsmen  were  Brian  DriscoU,  Paul  Noah 
'85,  Shaun  Doherty,  Bill  McCarthy  '86,  and  J. 
Garth  Klimchuk  Many  more  Brown  alumni 
were  in  attendance,  including  Alexis's  father, 
Jim  Egan  '55.  Paul  is  a  bank  marketing  con- 
sultant for  FISI  Madison  Financial,  and  Alex- 
is is  with  Banque  Indosuez  in  the  foreign 
exchange  group.  Thev  live  in  Darien,  Conn., 
and  welcome  friends. 

Lesley  Wellman,  Norwich,  Vt.,  received 
her  A.M.  in  art  history  from  Williams  College 
in  June  and  is  the  curator  of  education  at  the 
Hood  Museum  of  Art  at  Dartmouth. 
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Susan  A.  Epstein  and  Eric  Aledort  (Vas- 
sar  '84)  were  married  on  Oct.  20  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Botanic  Garden.  A  number  of  classmates 
from  the  class  of  1985  attended.  Susan  and 
Eric  live  in  Manhattan. 

Stephen  Kay  (see  Lewis  A.  Kay  '57). 

Adam  E.  Namm  wTites:  I'm  here  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  political  universe,  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  working  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Consulate.  1  feel  like  I'm  getting 
the  ROTC  training  1  never  had  at  Brown." 

Dr.  John  A.  Sherman  ('90  M.D.)  is  doing  a 
residency  in  emergency  medicine  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  would  love  to  hear  from  old  ac- 
quaintances at  3036  Lake  Lansing  Rd.,  Apt. 
229,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 


timore.  Several  Brow  n  alumni  were  present, 
including  best  man  Gregg  Barrow  and 
groomsman  Darren  Muller  Doug  is  a  third- 
year  law  student  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  will  be  working  for  Weinberg  and 
Green  in  Baltimore  next  fall,  and  Linda  is  a 
pharmaceutical  sales  representali\e  for  Ab- 
bott Laboratories  and  pursuing  an  MBA.  at 
Loyola.  They  live  at  14  Dungarrie  Rd  ,  Balti- 
more 21228.' 

Elise  A.  Feder,  Ossining,  N.Y.,  completed 
an  MAT.  trom  Manhattanville  College  and 
is  a  second-year,  full-day  kindergarten  teach- 
er in  the  Byram  Hills  School  District  in  Ar- 
monk,  N.Y. 

Andrea  Kupferberg  graduated  from  Kel- 
logg Graduate  School  of  Management  at 
Northwestern  University  in  June  and  is 
working  at  Bankers  Trust  Company  in  Chica- 
go. She  is  engaged  to  Bruce  Brown  (Stanford 
'86,  University  of  Illinois  '90)  and  will  be 
married  in  November. 

John  Schmidt  has  been  named  district 
manager  for  Anheuser-Busch's  offices  in  Dal- 
las. He  had  been  a  district  sales  manager 
based  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Robert  E.  Smith  is  serving  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Zaire,  where  he  is  "specializing 
in  water  systems,  i.e.,  digging  wells  manually, 
perfectly  prepared  by  my  international  rela- 
tions major."  His  address  is  Corps  de  la  Paix, 
B.P.  697,  Kinshasa  1,  Zaire,  Africa. 

Jim  Turner  married  Theresa  DeWitt 
(Fordham  '85)  on  June  30.  Many  Brown  alum- 
ni were  in  attendance,  including  best  man 
Dr.  David  Wolfsohn  and  ushers  James  Gas- 
coigne  and  John  Keegan.  Following  a  honey- 
moon in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Jim, 
who  was  a  Fuqua  Scholar  and  studied  for 
two  years  at  Duke  University's  Fuqua  School 
of  Business,  began  work  as  an  associate  in 
investment  banking  at  Lehman  Brothers.  Jim 
and  Theresa  live  in  Brooklyn. 
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Doug  Appleton  and  Linda  Hine  (James 
Madison  '86)  were  married  on  June  16  in  Bal- 


Dr.  Debra  L.  Karp  ('90  M.D.)  will  begin 
a  dermatology  residency  at  Johns  Hopkins 
after  completing  a  one-year  residency  in 
medicine  at  Yale  in  June. 

Beth  D.  Katz  has  been  named  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Berkeley  College,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
The  two-year  business  school  has  campuses 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Prior  to  joining 
Berkeley,  she  taught  at  Greenwich  Academy 
in  Connecticut  and  the  Larchmont,  N.Y., 
public  schools. 

Susan  McAuliffe  and  Salah  Eddine  Mou- 
hamed  Mazloum  were  married  at  Susan's 
parents'  home  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  on  Oct. 
7.  They  are  living  in  Mansfield,  Mass.  "We 
are  postponing  our  wedding  trip  to  see  Salah's 
parents  until  things  quiet  down  in  Beirut. 
That  should  give  us  plenty  of  time  to  save  up." 

Pamela  Wasserman  was  married  to 
Daniel  Adcock  on  May  28, 1990,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Several  Brown  friends  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  maid  of  honor  Madelynn 
Orr.  Pam  is  director  of  population  education 
at  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.  She  would 
love  to  hear  from  friends  at  4850  Connecticut 
Ave.  NW,  Apt.  923,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


James  H.  Beckemeyer  is  an  actuary  with 
the  Wyatl  Company  in  Washington,  D.C.  1  le 
welcomes  all  Brown  friends  to  visit  him  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  adds  that  it  Doug  Robin- 
son and  David  Wang  visit  again,  "we'll  go 
play  golf  r\'e  improved." 

Chore  Monique  Chase,  Randallstown, 
Md.,  is  completing  her  master's  degree  in 
health  finance  and  management  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Hygiene  and  is  planning  to  attend  medi- 
cal school. 

Emma  Owens  and  Alex  Simpson  (Dart- 
mouth '89)  have  moved  to  Durham,  N.C. 
Emma  is  doing  research  for  Duke's  English 
department  and  is  a  member  of  an  improvi- 
sational  comedy  group,  and  Alex  is  a  first- 
year  law  student.  Emma  reports  that  P.J. 
Palmer  and  Matt  Collins  are  living  in  Chica- 
go, Caroline  Holl  is  in  London  with  Salomon 
Brothers,  Debbie  Kuklis  "has  two  more  years 
in  Hawaii,  so  go  visit  her,"  and  Tricia  Hayes 
is  contemplating  a  move  to  Durham.  Emma 
and  Alex  also  visited  Julie  Bogdanovich  '86 
and  Janet  Tsai  '86  in  California. 

Katie  Sheldon,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  is  en- 
gaged to  Rich  Hammler  (Gettysburg  College 
'88).  After  their  July  20,  1991,  marriage  in 
Sparta,  N.J.,  they  will  live  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, where  Katie  is  a  marketing  researcher 
with  IDC's  information  strategies  group. 
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David  J.  Cohen,  Seattle,  is  "living  on 
sponge  cake  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  North- 
west." 

David  W.  Cromley,  Philadelphia,  and 
Stacey  Wyman  are  engaged.  They  plan  to 
marry  in  the  summer  of  1991. 

Leslie  Feinberg  is  the  administrative  as- 
sistant for  the  Atlanta's  Table  project  at  the 
Atlanta  Community  Food  Bank. 

Janice  Huwe,  Athens,  Ohio,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  zoology  at  Ohio  University. 

Mary  Jane  Redman  and  Tim  Woodland 
were  married  on  July  14  in  Mercer  Island, 
Wash.  A  number  of  classmates  attended  the 
ceremony.  Tim  is  a  first-year  law  student  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mary 
Jane  is  a  veterinarian's  assistant.  She  plans  to 
attend  vet  school  in  a  few  years.  They  live  at 
1000  Smith  Level  Rd.,  Apt.  U4,  Carrboro, 
N.C.  27510. 
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Stefan  Forbes's  short  film,  evitn  &  mart, 
was  a  finalist  in  the  Ann  Arbor  International 
Film  Festival  (1989)  and  the  Suffolk  Film  Fes- 
tival (1990),  and  won  a  silver  award  at  the 
1990  Philadelphia  International  Film  Festival. 

Amy  Levin  is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  creat- 
ing and  teaching  a  literacy  program  in  a  com- 
munity-based social  service  agency.  She  wel- 
comes inspiration  or  visitors  at  3828  Baltimore, 
Kansas  City  64111.  (816)  756-3299. 

Will  Liaw,  Michael  Tso,  Michele  Marco- 
vich  '91,  and  Dan  Newman  '91  were  among 
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Bob  Minnerly  '57,  Bob  Klarsch  '62 


Coincidence? 
Or  something  else? 


The  photo  may  seem  prosaic.  Two  men 
and  two  young  women;  four  basketballs. 
Smiles  all  around.  But  wait.  There's  more. 

Bob  Minnerly  (wearing  the  tie)  writes: 
"I  do  know  that  there  are  many  Brunoni- 
ans  working  in  independent  schools  as 
teachers,  coaches,  and  administrators. 
What  I  don't  know  is  how  many  Brown 
men  are  headmasters. 

"That  there  are  two  Brown  men  named 
'Bob'  as  headmasters  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, in  the  only  two  independent  schools 


the  twenty  teaching  interns  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Advanced  Studies  Program  this  past 
summer.  MASP  is  a  summer  academic  pro- 
gram for  top  high  school  seniors  from  public 
schools  around  the  state  and  is  held  on  the 
campus  of  Milton  Academy  in  Milton,  Mass. 

Donna  A.  Perry  is  having  "a  real  challeng- 
ing time  living  on  my  own  and  starting  anew 
in  Chicago.  1  am  working  as  a  family  and 
youth  counselor  in  the  treatment  program  of 
a  private  social  services  agency.  Friends  can 
contact  me  at  1235  West  Victoria,  Chicago 
60660.(312)769-6074." 

Lynnea  Y.  Stephen,  New  York  City,  at- 
tended the  Radcliffe  Publishing  Course  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  is  an  assistant  editor 
of  Ms.  magazine. 


in  the  city  must  be  a  mark  of  some  distinc- 
tion. And  for  them  to  have  daughters,  as 
friends,  competing  against  one  another 
in  varsity  women's  basketball,  must  be  a 
combination  of  unusual  circumstances 
worth  noting." 

Pictured,  left  to  right,  are  Bob  Klarsch 
'62,  headmaster.  The  Annie  Wright 
School;  Merrit  Klarsch,  AWS  '92;  Sydney 
Minnerly,  Charles  Wright  Academy  '91; 
and  Bob  Minnerly  '57,  headmaster,  CWA. 


GS 


Leonard  Gherlng  '35  Ph.D.  (see  Ann 
Ghering  Flynn  '58) 

Peng-Siu  Mei  '62  Sc.M.,  president  of  Mei 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  high-tech  firm  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  received  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's 1990  Minority  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  Award  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Region.  At  a  separate  ceremony  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transporation  (DOT), 
Mei  Associates  received  the  Administrator's 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  Award  for  1990 
from  the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration of  DOT.  Mei  emigrated  to  the 
U.S.  from  China  in  1952.  Before  founding  the 
firm,  he  held  senior  technical  positions  with 
SESA,  Teradyne,  and  Honeywell.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Carlisle,  Mass. 

George  M.C.  Fisher  '64  Sc.M.,  '66  Ph.D., 


chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Mo- 
torola, Inc.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  Washington, 
DC.  The  council  is  a  coalition  of  CEO's  from 
leading  businesses  and  presidents  of  labor 
unions  and  universities  whose  goal  is  to  help 
U.S.  industry  and  the  U.S.  workforce  com- 
pete more  effectively  in  world  markets.  Fish- 
er is  active  in  U.S.  and  international  trade 
issues  through  advisory  groups  to  the  U.S. 
trade  representative  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Fisher  was  named  one  of  Business 
Week  magazine's  managers  of  the  year  in 
1989,  and  m  1990  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  American  Express  Company  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  In  1988,  Motorola  was  a  winner  of 
the  first  annual  Malcolm  Baldridge  National 
Quality  Award  in  recognition  of  its  superior 
companywide  management  of  quality  pro- 
cesses. Fisher  lives  in  Barrington  Hills,  111. 

John  G.  Berberian  '68  Ph.D.  (see  Karen 
Witkin  Berberian  '68) 

Alice  H.  Reid  Hauck  Beckwith  '69  A.M. 
gave  a  paper,  "Fairy  Tales  and  French  Im- 
pressionism," at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  U.S., 
Canadian,  and  British  group  studies  in  Me- 
dievalism with  the  German,  Swiss,  Austrian 
group  on  Mitteialter-Rezeption  in  Kaprun, 
Austria,  in  October.  Beckwith  lives  in  Wick- 
ford,  R.I.,  and  teaches  art  history  at  Provi- 
dence College. 

Nolan  G.  Perreira  '70  Sc.M.,  after  serving 
as  deputy  director  for  the  Maui  County 
Water  System  for  three  years,  started  Nolan 
Perreira  Engineering,  Ltd.  "Just  born,  zero 
sales,  one  employee,  future  unlimited," 
writes  the  independent  businessman/engi- 
neer. Perreira,  who  lives  in  Makawao,  Hawaii, 
also  writes  that  he  and  his  wife  are  expecting 
a  child  in  February. 

Paul  W.  Munro  '79  Sc.M.,  '83  Ph.D.  (see 
Avi  Baran  Munro  '79). 

Cheri  Shakiban  '79  Ph.D.  (see  Peter  Olver 
'73). 

Priscilla  Brewer  '81  A.M.,  '87  Ph.D.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  American  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  received  the  alumni 
professor  of  the  year  award  during  the  uni- 
versity's annual  Founder's  Day  Honors  Con- 
vocation in  November.  The  award  is  given  to 
a  professor  who  is  distinguished  in  the  areas 
of  teaching  and  scholarship.  Brewer  came 
to  USE  in  1987.  In  1989,  she  served  as  an  acting 
undergraduate  advisor  and  this  year  as  a 
co-undergraduate  advisor  for  the  American 
Studies  department. 

Jenni  M.  Rodda  '81  A.M.  writes  that  the 
1980  art  department  exhibition  class  reunited 
recently  in  the  garden  of  Janet  Adams 
Strong  '90  Ph.D.  for  a  decade-marking  cele- 
bration. Strong,  Rodda,  Patricia  Condon  '86 
Ph.D.,  and  Terry  Hackford  '81  A.M.  were 
joined  by  telephone  with  Jane  Clark  Reeder 
'89  Ph.D.,  who  lives  in  Providence.  Strong  is 
the  director  of  communications  at  Pei  Cobb 
Freed  and  Partners,  New  York  City;  Condon 
is  assistant  professor  of  nineteenth-century 
European  art  history  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky;  Hackford  is  senior  editor  at  Bul- 
finch  Press/Little  Brown  and  Company, 
Boston;  Reeder  teaches  at  the  University  of 
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Khodi"  Island:  >ind  Kodd.i  is  cur.ilur  ot  tlu' 
visual  rosourcos  collection  at  NVU's  Inslitutf 
ot  Fino  Arts.  "Our  strong  triiMnisliip  is  one 
ot  the  best  things  we  loiuKt  at  Hrown,"  said 
Kodda 

John  "Jay"  Baker  S?  I'll  D  is  an  Andreiv 
Mellon  postdoctoral  fellow  at  Brvn  Mawr 
College  for  the  1 '•WD-'-)  1  academic  vear.  He 
lives  in  Wvnnevvood,  Pa. 

Rang  Sun  SS  rh.D.,  VValtham,  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  tilni  imaging  research  division  at 
Polaroid  Corporation.  1  le  had  been  an  advi- 
sory scientist  at  IBM  in  Lexington,  Ky. 


MD 


Cindy  L.  Hansen  '84  M.D.  and  Normand 
L.  Decelles  84  VI. D.  have  two  daughters;  Al- 
ison l.ee  and  Carlvn  Marie.  Decelles  practices 
internal  and  emergencv  medicine,  and  Han- 
sen, after  being  a  full-time  mother,  is  ready  to 
start  "work"  again.  Thev  live  in  Cumberland, 
R.l 

Debra  L.  Karp  '40  M.D.  (see  '87). 

John  A.  Sherman  '90  M.D.  (see  '85). 


Matty  L.  Beattie  '09,  Middletown,  R.I.;  Sept. 
18.  She  was  the  first  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  until  last  year  was  in 
contact  with  Children's  Friend  &  Service,  the 
Providence-based  social  service  agency  that 
she  headed  until  the  late  1940s.  She  studied 
at  Simmons  College  and  Portia  Law  School, 
Boston,  and  was  supervisor  and  assistant 
superintendent  at  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  Boston,  from  1913  to  1926. 
In  1926,  she  was  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Children's  Society,  now 
Children's  Friend  &  Service,  and  remained 
there  until  retiring  in  1949.  She  moved  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  where  she  was  active  in  vol- 
unteer work  in  the  Community  Council  of 
Social  Welfare  and  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing a  senior  citizens  group.  She  returned  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1955.  Survivors  include  a 
cousin,  J.  Richard  Beattie,  36  Hartman  Rd., 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 

Willard  Leon  Beaulac  '20,  Washington,  D.C., 
a  career  diplomat  for  more  than  forty  years 
who  served  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  five  Latin 
American  nations;  Aug.  25.  He  joined  the 
State  Department  in  1921  and  held  consular 
posts  in  Central  America  for  the  next  ten 
years.  He  was  counselor  and  deputy  chief  of 
mission  in  Spain  during  World  War  II.  Later, 
he  was  ambassador  to  Paraguay,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  and  Argentina.  His  last  assignment, 
before  retiring  in  the  early  1960s,  was  as 


deputy  commandant  tor  foreign  affairs  at  the 
National  War  College.  After  retirement,  he 
taught  political  science  and  lectured  on  Latin 
American  affairs  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity and  Ball  State  University.  I  le  was  the  au- 
thor of  Ciici'iT  /\m/iii.s,snifor,  A  Diiilointit  l.ookf^  ill 
Aid  to  Liitiii  Anicricii,  The  Fnuiiiivd  Coiitinciil, 
and  Franco:  Silent  Allu  in  World  Wnr  II,  and 
also  wrote  numerous  articles.  Survivors  in- 
clude four  children  and  his  wife,  Catherine, 
4000  Cathedral  Ave.,  #204A,  Washington 
20016. 

William  Walter  Wilcox  '21,  Liverpool,  N.Y.; 
June  27.  He  spent  thirty-four  years  with  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Hernld-]iiurnnl,  nineteen  years 
as  a  copy  editor  and  fifteen  years  as  a  make- 
up editor.  He  retired  in  1972.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Rcpiibliciui  and  then  went  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can in  Philadelphia.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Pliitadelpliia  Record,  Indianapolis  Star,  Miami 
Herald,  and  Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  He  was 
a  World  War  1  veteran.  Among  his  survivors 
are  two  daughters,  Jeanne  W.  Brown  and 
Wendy  W.  Hildmann,  both  of  Liverpool. 

Normand  Church  Cleaveland  '22,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.;  July  1 5.  He  was  a  retired  con- 
sultant with  Marine  Colloids,  Inc.,  of  Rock- 
land, Maine,  and  had  lived  in  New  Canaan 
for  the  past  eighteen  years.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  355  Old  Norwalk  Rd,, 
New  Canaan  06840;  and  a  son,  Normand,  Jr. 
'52,  director  of  Food  Services  at  Brown. 

Joseph  Sydney  Eisenberg  '23,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.;  Aug.  23.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
former  Eisenberg's  Department  Store,  now 
the  Rathbun  Outlet,  Woonsocket,  R.L,  until 
retiring  in  1977.  He  was  twice  former  presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Congregation  B'nai  Israel,  Woonsocket.  In 
1983,  he  was  awarded  a  fifty-year  pin  from 
B'nai  B'rith,  and  for  many  years  was  active  in 
the  Woonsocket  Lions  Club  and  various  re- 
tail trade  associations.  During  World  War  II, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  Woon- 
socket. Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sarah,  177 
Lake  Francis  Dr.,  West  Palm  Beach  33411;  a 
daughter,  Doris  Eisenberg  Epstein  '54;  and  a 
son,  Benjamin  '51. 

Eve  Rabinovitz  '23,  New  York  City;  May  24. 
She  received  master's  degrees  in  social  work 
from  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  and  spent 
her  professional  career  with  the  Jewish  Child 
Care  Association  in  New  York  City.  She  re- 
tired in  1970.  Survivors  include  a  brother  and 
a  sister.  Dr.  Harriet  Stein,  of  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Robert  Joseph  Russell  '23,  '25  M.B.A.,  Lin- 
coln, R.L;  Oct.  9.  He  was  retired  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  General  Reinsurance  Corpo- 
ration, New  York  City.  Survivors  include  two 
daughters  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  Parker  St., 
Lincoln  02865. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Nathanael  Sherberg  '23,  '35 
A.M.,  Putney,  Vt.;  Nov.  26.  He  retired  as  as- 
sistant minister  of  The  First  Church  of  Christ, 


Welherslield,  C.  onn.,  in  1977,  alter  fifty  years 
in  the  ministry.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  R.R.  #2,  Box  K22,  Putney  05346. 

Edward  Robert  Granniss  '24,  Floral  Park, 
NY.;  No\-.  14  I  U'  retired  in  1964  as  manager 
of  the  loss  prevention  and  engineering  de- 
partment for  Royal-Clobe  Insurance  Compa- 
nies. He  was  the  author  of  more  than  100  ar- 
ticles, pamphlets,  and  booklets  on  health  and 
safety  and  was  the  co-author  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Prevention  (McGraw-Hill).  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  major  in  the  Army 
and  served  as  director  of  the  safety  and 
health  branch  of  the  U.S.  Army  Safety  Pro- 
gram. He  is  survived  by  three  daughters  and 
his  wife,  Jane,  64  Chestnut  Ave.,  Floral  Park 
11001. 

E.  Randolph  Harrington  '24,  Rancho  Santa 
Fe,  Calif.,  a  retired  sales  manager  for  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  June  20.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Isabelle,  Avenida  Alondra,  P.O.  Box 
1383,  Rancho  Santa  Fe  92067. 

Philip  Alexander  Lukin  '24,  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
society  editor,  advertiser,  philanthropist;  Oct. 
22.  In  marketing  from  1933  to  1970,  he  pro- 
moted a  number  of  alcoholic  beverage 
brands  after  Prohibition,  but  also  lobbied  to 
keep  liquor  advertising  off  radio  and  televi- 
sion. In  1970,  he  became  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  Palm  Beach  and  involved  himself 
with  numerous  research  organizations  and 
charities,  including  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  the  Bascom  Palmer  Eye  Institute. 
He  was  also  a  supporter  of  Palm  Beach  At- 
lantic College.  Called  the  dean  of  Palm  Beach 
journalism,  he  launched  a  social  journal,  the 
Palm  Beach  Observer,  in  1988  when  he  was 
eighty-five.  The  Observer  was  published  as  an 
insert  to  Palm  Beach  Illustrated  and  included 
his  monthly  column,  "As  I  See  It."  He  was 
also  chairman  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Social  Pictorial  and  Spectator  for  ten 
years  starting  in  1978.  Among  his  survivors 
are  his  wife.  Vera,  500  Regent  Park,  Palm 
Beach  33480;  and  a  son,  Richard  '47. 

Laura  Keilty  Lyons  '24,  East  Providence,  R.L; 
Nov.  1 1 .  Three  children  survive  her,  includ- 
ing John,  1 30  Setian  Ln.,  West  Warwick,  R.L 
02893. 

Mary  Kenny  Landers  '26,  '27  A.M.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.;  Nov.  18.  She  taught  at  Hunter 
College  for  nearly  fifty  years,  retiring  in  1975, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  An  early  ad- 
vocate of  academic  collective  bargaining,  she 
was  secretary  of  the  Legislative  Conference, 
an  organization  representing  the  professional 
staff  at  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
from  1959  to  1972.  From  1967  to  1981,  she 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  organization's  wel- 
fare fund  and  later  was  active  in  its  retirees 
chapter.  Sigma  Xi.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Among 
her  survivors  are  a  sister,  Margaret  Kenny 
Rowell  '27;  a  daughter;  and  two  sons,  Rich- 
ard '70  and  Robert  '64,  3218  North  1st  Rd., 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 
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Charlotte  Smith  Amn  '27,  Westport,  Conn.; 
July  27.  She  was  a  part-time  teacher  in  New 
York  City,  worked  for  the  draft  board  during 
World  War  II,  and  was  a  former  volunteer  for 
the  Westport  Nature  Center.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  husband,  Charles  '27,  280  South 
Campo  Rd.,  Westport  06880;  and  a  son,  Ed- 
ward '67. 

Albert  Lorimer  Chesbro  '27,  East  Harwich, 
Mass.;  July  3.  He  was  retired  from  the  radio 
marine  division  of  RCA  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Alice,  1661  Orleans  Rd.,  RR  #1,  East 
Harwich  02645. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Raymond  Hyman  '28, 
U.S.A.F.  (Ret.),  Narragansett,  R.I.,  and  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla.;  Oct.  30,  in  Narragansett.  He 
served  in  the  military  from  1942  to  1969  and 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  11,  the  Korean 
War,  and  the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  a  lan- 
guage and  mathematics  teacher  at  Middle- 
boro  (Mass.)  High  School  for  fourteen  years, 
where  he  also  coached  baseball  and  football. 
Among  his  survivors  are  five  children  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  801  South  Federal  Hwy.,  Apt. 
118,  Pompano  Beach  33062. 

Paula  Dorfman  Blum  '29,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
Aug.  16.  She  was  the  retired  owner  and  buy- 
er for  National  Women's  Wear,  Waterbury, 
and  a  painter  and  sculptor  who  exhibited  in 
Connecticut.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Maye  Dorfman  Sulzberger  '30,  880  Fifth 
Ave.,  Apt.  128,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021;  and  a 
daughter. 

Edwin  Clifford  Harris  '29,  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
retired  vice  president  of  Pawtucket  Manufac- 
turing Company;  Oct.  20.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Kent,  5  Henry  Dr.,  Barrington,  R.l.  02906. 

Eric  Carl  Wendelin  '29,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
a  career  foreign  service  officer;  March  27.  He 
served  with  the  consular  staff  in  Madrid  from 
1934  to  1939  and  in  Buenos  Aires  from  1941 
to  1944.  He  was  attached  to  the  chief  U.S. 
counsel  for  prosecution  of  Axis  criminality  in 
1945  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  National  War 
College  in  1947.  He  was  assigned  to  Berlin 
(1948-51),  Ankara,  Turkey  (1951-55),  and  then 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  no  information  re- 
garding survivors. 

James  Francis  Duffy,  Jr.  '30,  '56  A.M., 
Cranston,  R.I.;  Aug.  20,  in  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass. 
He  taught  Latin,  Greek,  history,  and  civics  at 
LaSalle  Academy  in  Providence  and  was  a 
department  head  from  1932  to  1937.  He  was  a 
professor  at  Rhode  Island  College,  teaching 
at  the  Henry  Barnard  School,  Providence, 
and  in  the  division  of  graduate  studies  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  also  served  as  reg- 
istrar and  assistant  dean  of  graduate  studies 
at  RIC.  A  former  chairman  of  the  school  board 
for  St.  Paul's  School  and  of  the  Cranston- 
Johnston  Regional  Catholic  School  Board,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cranston  School  Com- 
mittee for  six  years  in  the  1960s,  and  served 
a  term  on  the  Cranston  Housing  Authority. 
During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Providence  Board  1  of  the  federal  Office 


of  Price  Administration  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board-Food  Panel. 
Survivors  include  three  sons  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  6  Doylston  Dr.,  Cranston  02905. 

Helen  Sparrow  Hicks  '30,  Woodstock,  Conn.; 
Nov.  10.  She  taught  mathematics  and  was  the 
eighth-grade  principal  of  Woodstock  Acade- 
my from  1932  to  1934.  From  1941  until  1976, 
when  she  retired,  she  was  the  North  Wood- 
stock, Conn,,  postmaster.  Sigma  Xi.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Survivors  include  a  son,  Russell, 
Woodstock  06281. 

Alice  Spotwood  Jernstedt  '30,  Gresham, 
Oreg.;  Nov.  13.  She  taught  at  Hope  High 
School,  Providence,  before  moving  to  Ore- 
gon. She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Frank, 
2040  NE  19th,  Gresham  97030. 

John  Thomas  Dolan  '31,  Wichita,  Kansas; 
July  6.  He  was  president  of  Bauer  &  Compa- 
ny, an  electrical  engineering,  contracting,  and 
manufacturing  company  in  Farmington, 
Conn.  He  served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marjorie, 
102  West  Maple,  E234,  Wichita  67209. 

Albert  Edwin  Sidwell  '31,  Jacksonville  Ark.; 
Dec.  27,  1989.  He  was  a  plant  superintendent 
at  the  Hercules  Powder  Company  in  Jack- 
sonville and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alys, 
1804  West  Hill,  Jacksonville  72076. 

Miriam  Coplan  Towvim  '31,  Newton,  Mass.; 
June  22.  She  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  Judith  Towvim  Murad,  28  Cotton 
St.,  Newton  02158. 

Dr.  Kierem  William  Hennessey  '32,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.;  Nov.  1,  1989.  A  graduate  of  Tufts  Medi- 
cal School,  he  had  a  general  medicine  practice 
for  many  years  and  was  associate  director  of 
the  coronary  risk  factor  detection  clinic  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket.  He  was  a  ma- 
jor in  the  U.S.  Army  medical  corps  during 
World  War  II  and  was  awarded  a  Bronze 
Star.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Madelyn,  310 
Sayles  Ave.,  Apt.  304,  Pawtucket  02860. 

Natalie  Norton  Bainton  '34,  Warwick,  R.I.; 
July  3.  She  was  employed  in  the  accounting 
department  of  the  Providence  Washington 
Insurance  Company  for  twenty  years  before 
retiring  in  1974.  She  was  a  volunteer  at  Miri- 
am Hospital  in  Providence.  Among  her  sur- 
vivors are  two  sons,  including  Barry  '63,  406 
Middle  Highway,  Barrington,  R.l.  02806. 

Jack  Sherwood  Siegfried  '36,  Balboa  Island, 
Calif.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  J.S.  Siegfried,  110  Coral 
Ave.,  Balboa  Island  92662. 

Edward  Dickson  Wass  '36,  West  Kingston, 
R.I.;  May  14.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  U.S.  Oil  Company,  East  Providence, 
R.I.,  from  1954  to  1973,  when  he  retired.  Kap- 
pa Sigma.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, 268  Shannock  Hill  Rd.,  West  Kingston 
02892;  five  children;  and  a  granddaughter, 
Katherine  E.  Mason  '89. 


Murray  Howard  Ehmke  '37,  Escondido, 
Calif.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  the 
owner/manager  of  Prime  Real  Estate  in  Es- 
condido. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Con- 
stance, P.O.  Box  81,  Escondido  92025. 

Barbara  Williams  Sullivan  '37,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  June  21.  She  taught  French  for  several 
years  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Survivors  include  four  children 
and  her  husband,  John,  The  Willows,  1  Lyman 
St.,  Apt.  317,  Westboro  01581. 

Frederick  Alden  Forbes  '38,  Mount  Ply- 
mouth, Fla.,  a  former  Capitol  Hill  aide  and 
government  official;  June  29,  of  congestive 
heart  failure.  He  was  executive  director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee when  he  joined  John  F.  Kennedy's  pri- 
mary campaign  in  1960.  He  was  a  campaign 
director  in  New  Hampshire  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  then  worked  in  the  general  election 
campaign.  From  1961  to  1964,  he  was  an  as- 
sistant administrator  for  public  affairs  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  He 
joined  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
1966  and  was  a  public  information  and  con- 
gressional liaison  officer  there  until  retiring 
in  1980.  He  served  with  the  Army  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  and  after  the  war 
worked  in  pubhc  relations  and  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  Boston  and  West  Virginia. 
Among  his  survivors  is  a  son,  Fred,  Jr.,  25643 
Timquana  Dr.,  Sorrento,  Fla.  32776. 

Peter  Prindiville  '39,  Venice,  Fla.,  a  retired 
insurance  broker;  July  19.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Florence,  1117  Riviera  St.,  Venice 
34285;  and  two  children. 

James  Allen  Cunningham  '41,  Sun  City 
West,  Ariz.;  July  18.  A  Marine  Corps  pilot  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  he  joined  the 
CIA  in  1950.  He  served  in  various  capacities, 
including  special  assistant  to  the  deputy  di- 
rector of  support,  a  position  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  for  Science  and  Technology,  and 
an  assignment  in  the  Far  East.  He  received 
the  agency's  Distinguished  Intelligence  Medal 
in  1964  and  retired  in  1973,  remaining  a  con- 
sultant until  the  late  1970s.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Geneve,  9721  Brimfield  Ct.,  Potomac, 
Md.  20854;  a  daughter;  a  son;  and  four  step- 
children. 

Helen  Hunter  Ohlin  '41,  Milbridge,  Maine; 
June  9.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Lloyd 
'40,  180A  Pigeon  Hill  Rd.,  Milbridge  04658. 

Mary  Adams  Scothon  Williams  '42,  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  June  17.  Three  daughters  survive  her, 
including  Betsy  Bienvenue  of  Westport,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Weil  '43,  Towson,  Md.;  April  7.  He 
retired  five  years  ago  after  fifteen  years  as 
a  transportation  administrator  for  the  Balti- 
more County  school  system.  Earlier,  he  was 
president  of  Weil  and  Scott  Brothers,  Inc., 
a  family-owned  car  dealership.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Paint  and  Powder  Club  and 
directed  and  produced  many  of  the  club's 
musicals.  He  also  directed  and  produced 
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shows  hv  the  \  agahonds  ami  tho  Hopkins 
IMavshop  He  was  a  volunteer  fund-raiser  for 
the  Maryland  Heart  Association.  During 
World  War  11,  he  served  in  the  Army.  Phi 
Gamma  Delta.  Five  children  and  his  wife, 
Litsa,  Kange  Kd.,  Towson  2120-1,  survive  him. 

John  Knox  Logan  45,  Columbia,  Md.;  date  of 
death  unknown.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife, 
Anne,  10022  Hyla  Brook  Rd.,  Columbia 
21044. 

Robert  Frederic  Hunter  4ti,  Melrose,  Mass.; 
\o\'.  US,  1488.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
rhyllis,  15  Stratford  Rd.,  Melrose  02176. 

Morton  Karl  Schwartz  '46,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
July  1.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant  with  the 
Army  .Air  Corps,  weather  service,  during 
World  War  11.  Sigma  .Xi.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Selma,  824  East  9th  St.,  Apt.  IK, 
Brooklyn  11230. 

Helen  Ross  Pollock  '49,  Penfield,  N.Y.;  date 
of  death  unknown.  She  was  a  lab  technician 
m  the  psychology  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.  Survivors  include  a  broth- 
er, William  Ross  '44;  three  children;  and  her 
husband,  Robert  '50,  215  Pleasant  Way,  Pen- 
field  14526. 

Allan  Howard  Roberts  '49,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio;  Jan.  30,  1990,  of  leukemia.  He  started 
his  business  career  in  Hawaii  in  1951  in  the 
sales  unit  of  IBM.  In  1952  he  became  an  ac- 
count executive  with  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce 
Fenner  &  Smith,  which  he  left  in  1959  to  open 
an  office  for  Paine  Webber  Jackson  &  Curtis. 
He  became  a  partner  in  Paine  Webber  in  1965 
and  stayed  with  that  investment  group  until 
1970.  After  working  for  several  other  firms, 
he  returned  to  Merrill  Lynch  in  1982,  and 
then  rejoined  Paine  Webber  in  1989.  He  was 
a  coach  for  the  Shaker  Boys  Baseball  League 
in  the  1960s.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
aboard  a  Merchant  Marine  ammunition  ship 
in  the  South  China  Sea.  Survivors  include  his 
wife.  Gay,  14505  Washington  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights  44118;  and  four  children. 

Elton  Henry  Sanford  '49,  Tiverton,  R.I.;  July 
18.  He  was  an  English  teacher  at  B.M.C.  Dur- 
fee  High  School  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for 
many  years  before  retiring.  For  several  years, 
he  was  proprietor  of  Jack's  Island  Resort  Area 
in  Tiverton.  He  later  donated  the  land  to  the 
Audubon  Society.  He  was  a  writer  and  a  poet 
and  published  Rhymes  and  Reflections  of  a  Sea 
Poet.  A  World  War  11  Marine  Corps  veteran, 
he  served  on  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Sara- 
toga off  Iwo  Jima.  Survivors  include  an  aunt, 
Margaret  A.  Wood,  of  Bristol,  N.H. 

Richard  Nicholas  Packhem  '50,  Glendale, 
Ariz.;  July  6.  Before  retiring  to  Arizona,  he 
was  president  of  C.L.  Packhem  Company, 
Inc.,  Warwick,  R.I.  Survivors  include  four 
children,  no  addresses  known. 

Mcirgaiet  Collins  Dutton  '51,  Ledyard,  Conn.; 
Nov.  10.  A  graduate  of  the  Faulkner  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  in  Boston,  she  began  her 


career  in  nursing  in  central  Florida  and  then 
returned  to  Rhode  Island,  where  she  and  her 
husband  established  a  recording  studio  and 
electronics  services  company  in  Warwick. 
She  mined  to  Ledyard  in  |9(i8,  where  she  was 
president  and  owner  of  the  Dutton  Company, 
M\'stic,  Conn.,  a  real  estate  office.  She  served 
on  the  Ledyard  Republican  Town  Commit- 
tee, the  board  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Services,  and  the  board  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  at  Old  Mystic  Baptist  Church. 
Among  her  survivors  are  three  sons,  includ- 
ing Clifton  '83,  and  her  husband,  Kenneth, 
341  Shewville  Rd.,  Ledyard  06339. 

Margaret  Veldran  Clark  '52,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.J.;  date  of  death  unknown.  She  is  survived 
bv  her  husband,  Griffith,  47  Rankin  Ave., 
Basking  Ridge  07920. 

Peter  Sweetland  '57,  Lawrenceville,  N.J.; 
April  21.  He  was  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Un- 
derwriters, Inc.,  and  also  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Physician  Insurers  Association  of 
America.  He  was  a  well-known  spokesman 
for  the  medical  professional  liability  indus- 
try. He  was  active  in  community  affairs  and 
was  a  trustee  of  The  Peddle  School  in  1981 
and  1982.  Among  his  survivors  are  three  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  Shirley,  13  Laurel  Wood 
Dr.,  Lawrenceville  08648. 

Robert  Louis  Schwartzman  '58,  New  York 
City;  Jan.  24,  1987.  He  was  a  radio  and  televi- 
sion announcer,  known  professionally  as  Bob 
Lewis,  and  president  of  Champagne  Adver- 
tising, Inc.  There  is  no  information  regarding 
survivors. 

Lawrence  Trowbridge  Griggs  '59,  Wayland, 
Mass.,  an  assistant  dean  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity; Oct.  3.  A  1961  graduate  of  the  Hetcher 
School,  he  joined  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1964  as  director  of  planning 
and  operations  of  the  United  States  Council 
and  participated  in  the  international  con- 
gresses in  New  Delhi  in  1964  and  in  Montreal 
in  1967.  In  1967,  he  was  named  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  program  in  Tonga  and 
later  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  East 
Caroline  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  He  returned 
to  the  Fletcher  School  in  1969  as  director  of 
development.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Sylvia,  44  Claypitt  Hill  Rd.,  Wayland  01778. 

N.  Terrell  Robinson  '62,  Coba,  Valladolid, 
Mexico;  March  10,  in  Tulum,  Quintana  Roo, 
Yucatan,  Mexico.  He  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  environmental  management  from 
American  University  and  was  a  former  aqua- 
naut  in  the  Sea  Lab  II  project  off  the  coast  of 
California.  A  naturalist  and  outdoorsman,  he 
was  interested  in  American  Indian  survival 
skills.  Survivors  include  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, both  law  students  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  and  his  parents. 

George  Anthony  Vidulich,  Jr.  '64  Ph.D., 
North  Oxford,  Mass.,  an  authority  on  acid 
rain;  April  27.  He  had  taught  physical  chem- 


istry at  Holy  Cross  since  1966  and  was  a  rec- 
ognized expert  in  the  field  of  viscosities  and 
dielectric  constants  of  solutions,  l-'or  the  past 
twelve  years  he  had  been  investigating  the 
chemistry  of  acid  rain  in  central  Massachu- 
setts. One  of  the  first  scientists  to  document 
the  increased  acidity  of  ground  water  in  the 
state,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's Acid  Rain  Advisory  Council.  I  lis  pro- 
fessional afliliations  included  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  A.s.sociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  New 
England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers, 
and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association. 
Sigma  Xi.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  An  avid  sailor,  he 
was  moderator  of  the  Holy  Cross  Sailing 
Club  and  active  in  the  New  England  Intercol- 
legiate Sailing  Association  and  Regatta  Point 
Community  Sailing  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
is  survived  by  a  brother,  Paul,  of  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Lorraine  Lorenzo  Poliakoff  '66,  Alexandria, 
Va.;  Jan.  6,  1990,  of  cancer.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  pre-school  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Church  in  Alexandria  from  1984  to  1985. 
From  1968  to  1972,  she  was  a  writer  and  edi- 
tor with  the  National  Clearing  House  on 
Teacher  Education.  She  was  an  audiologist 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
in  Alexandria  and  at  a  private  clinic  in  1977 
and  1978.  Survivors  include  three  children 
and  her  husband,  Alexis  '66,  1412  Oakcrest 
Dr.,  Alexandria  22302. 

Rabbi  Baruch  M.  Bokser  '74  Ph.D.,  New  York 
City,  a  professor  of  Talmud  and  rabbinical 
studies  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary; 
July  12,  of  cancer.  He  was  on  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  from 
1974  to  1982,  and  then,  until  1985,  was  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  early  rabbinical  studies  at 
Dropsie  College,  now  the  Annenberg  Re- 
search Institute  for  Judaic  and  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1986,  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  was  also  director  of  the  pro- 
gram in  ancient  Judaism.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  books,  including  Origins  of  the 
Seder  (1984),  and  editor  of  The  History  of  Ju- 
daism: the  Next  Ten  Years  (1980).  Survivors  in- 
clude two  sons  and  his  wife,  Ann,  300  River- 
side Dr.,  4E,  New  York  10025. 

Joel  Len  Hanan  '83,  San  Francisco;  Oct.  9.  He 
was  marketing  manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Victor 
and  Helen  Hanan,  4012  Wade  Dr.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  37412. 

Kevin  M.  Sutton  '84,  New  York  City;  Nov. 
28.  He  was  an  administrative  assistant  at 
Tous  Les  Calegons,  New  York  City.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  brother  and  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Sutton,  415  West  Chestnut 
St.,  Rogers,  Ark.  72756.  EO 
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have  demonstrated,  the  show  doesn't 
end  here.  A  high-speed  impact  would 
vaporize  considerable  portions  of  both 
the  target  and  the  projectile. 

The  result  is  a  very  hot,  very  dense  - 
perhaps  as  dense  as  water  -  cloud  of 
rapidly  moving,  ionized  gas  (technically 
called  a  plasma).  Crawford  has  discov- 
ered recently  that  there  are  electric  cur- 
rents running  through  the  cloud  that  are 
strong  enough  to  generate  magnetic 
fields.  This  magnetism  can  leave  its  sig- 
nature in  the  rock  around  the  impact, 
and  the  finding  may  solve  a  long-stand- 
ing lunar  mystery.  "On  the  moon,  we've 
noticed  what  are  known  as  magnetic 
anomalies:  splotchy,  not  well  organized 
collections  of  magnetism,"  says  Craw- 
ford, "and  we've  had  trouble  accounting 
for  them,  because  the  moon  doesn't 
have  an  intrinsically  strong  magnetic 
field." 

Impacts  could  have  created  the  local 
anomalies,  the  young  geophysicist  ex- 
plains, but  the  plasma  cloud  would  have 
had  far  more  than  local  effects.  Both 
Crawford  and  Schultz  have  shown  that 
the  dense  vapor  may  be  expanding  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  25,000  miles  per  hour, 
a  speed  that  would  allow  it  to  escape  the 
grip  of  the  Earth's  gravity.  And  like 
a  river  at  peak  flood,  the  dense  plasma 
could  carry  everything  from  dust  to 
boulders  into  space. 

"The  expanding  vapor  acts  like  a 
booster  rocket  and  provides  a  jet-assist 
to  the  impact  debris,"  says  Schultz. 


ome  of  the  debris  would 
I  come  down  almost  im- 
mediately in  what  Schultz 
has  dubbed  the  meteor  shower  of  the 
last  100  miUion  years.  (The  best  such 
shower  in  Earth  history  occurred  around 
4.5  billion  years  ago,  when  scientists  be- 
lieve an  object  the  size  of  Mars  slammed 
into  our  fledgling  planet,  a  titanic  colli- 
sion that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
moon,  a  planetary  ring,  and  an  unparal- 
leled shooting-star  show).  According  to 
Schultz's  calculations,  for  roughly  ten 
years  after  such  a  collision,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  meteors  per  second  would 
light  up  the  night  sky.  "The  Earth  would 
have  been  completely  illuminated  by  all 


this  material  coming  back  in,"  he  says. 

The  remaining  chunks  would  have 
zipped  around  like  dodge-'em  cars  at  a 
carnival,  slamming  into  each  other  and 
eventually  forming  a  ring  which,  be- 
cause of  the  physics  of  material  in  orbit, 
probably  encircled  the  equator. 

In  a  new  study,  Schultz  and  Crawford 
have  found  evidence  that  Mars  once  had 
a  ring.  "There  are  peculiar  grooves  on 
the  Martian  moon  Phobos,  and  we  can 
explain  them  by  having  Phobos  pass 
through  the  ring  at  one  time  in  the  moon's 
history,"  says  Schultz.  He  adds  that  the 
hypothesized  ring  may  have  come  from 
material  ejected  from  an  enormous  Mar- 
tian crater  of  about  the  same  geological 
age  as  the  grooves. 

However,  if  a  giant  asteroid  turned 
our  planet  Saturnesque  and  extinguished 
the  dinosaurs  65  million  years  ago,  it 
certainly  left  no  obvious  sign  of  its  dead- 
ly passage.  There  are  no  telltale  grooves, 
and  the  "smoking  gun"  -  the  KT  mega- 
crater  -  has  yet  to  be  found. 

The  main  signature  of  the  alleged 
impact  is  a  rise  in  the  concentration  of  a 
normally-rare  element  called  iridium. 
The  Alvarez  group's  discovery  of  elevat- 
ed iridium  levels  in  KT  rocks  lent  cre- 
dence to  the  impact  hypothesis,  but  it 
has  always  bothered  geologists  that  irid- 
ium concentrations  don't  correspond 
to  the  single,  sharp  spike  you'd  expect 
from  a  single  hit.  Instead,  there  are  peaks 
and  valleys,  and  the  entire  rise  and  fall  of 
iridium  seems  to  occur  over  a  period  at 
least  100,000  years  long. 

To  explain  this  enigma,  impact  afi- 
cionados have  theorized  that  during  the 
KT,  the  Earth  was  hit  by  a  steady  stream 
of  objects,  each  of  which  left  its  iridium 
mark.  The  volcano  devotees  counter 
with  theories  involving  a  long  reign  of 
volcanic  terror  -  iridium  can  also  come 
from  deep  within  the  planet. 

Schultz  believes  that  an  oblique  im- 
pact offers  the  best  explanation  for  the 
KT  holocaust  because  it  delivers  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds  in  the  sim- 
plest way.  For  starters,  his  work  shows 
that  an  impact  needn't  leave  a  giant 
crater  -  or  any  crater.  The  object  could 
have  hit  the  water,  notes  Schultz,  and  if 
the  asteroid  struck  land  it's  possible  that 
fragments  from  the  decapitated  portion 
mav  have  induced  tens  of  thousands  of 


mile-diameter  craters  (approximately 
the  size  of  the  Barringer  Crater  in  Arizo- 
na) simultaneously.  "All  of  these  would 
have  eroded  away  quickly,"  he  says. 

"But  remember,"  Schultz  continues, 
"the  dinosaurs  didn't  die  because  each 
one  got  struck  by  a  flying  fragment. 
Most  likely,  the  killer  was  the  change  in 
overall  climate." 

The  material  injected  into  orbit  by  an 
oblique  impact  would  have  altered  the 
Earth's  weather  patterns  for  eons,  and 
the  changed  atmosphere  would  have 
played  havoc  with  the  biosphere.  Dino- 
saurs and  many  other  species  didn't 
have  the  genetic  wherewithal  to  adapt. 
Fortunately  for  us,  skulking,  hairy  little 
creatures  called  mammals  also  lived 
during  the  KT  -  these  are  our  very  dis- 
tant ancestors  -  and  they  had  the  right 
biological  stuff. 

The  skies  eventually  rained  down 
the  last  of  the  cosmic  debris,  and  if  the 
KT  ever  bore  witness  to  a  ring,  its  re- 
maining trace  is  the  roller-coaster  pattern 
of  iridium  concentrations  in  sixty- five- 
million-year-old  sediments.  "I  would 
expect  to  see  a  sequence  of  returning 
ejecta  and  multiple  iridium  spikes.  That's 
close  to  what  we  get,"  says  Schultz. 
"It's  not  proof;  it's  just  consistent." 

In  the  last  century,  geology's  found- 
ers attempted  to  erase  catastrophism  - 
the  derisive  term  for  the  Biblical  ideas 
science  was  trying  to  escape  -  from  the 
lexicon  of  acceptable  theories.  Instead 
of  hellfire  and  floods,  geologists  invoked 
Earth-based,  gradual  processes  to  explain 
the  planet's  evolution.  In  the  post- Apollo 
era,  however,  with  our  visits  to  other 
members  of  the  solar  system,  our  view- 
point has  changed,  Schultz  points  out. 
Cosmic  catastrophes  are  acceptable.  "We 
can  now  take  a  planetary  perspective," 
says  the  researcher.  "The  cratering  record 
is  there.  There's  no  reason  to  expect  our 
planet  to  be  any  different  from  others." 
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Finally... 


Last  June  I  attonik'd  mv  tonth  class 
reunion:  an  unremarkable  feat  in 
manv  wavs,  vet  a  milestone  for  me  con- 
sidering mv  diagnosis.  As  of  September 
22,  1989, 1  am  a  person  living  Vk-ith  AIDS 

My  weekend  at  Brown  was  a 
blend  of  nostalgia  and  enlighten- 
ment. 1  marveled  at  a  Wriston 
Quad  that  looked  precisely  as  1 
had  left  it,  and  1  ogled  several  new 
academic  buildings  that  weren't 
even  a  gleam  in  a  department 
chairman's  eve  when  1  was  last 
on  campus.  1  applauded  students 
in  various  entertainments  and 
rejoiced  at  how  Brown  continues 
to  attract  multi-talented  scholar- 
performers. 

Some  longtime  friends  helped 
me  finance  the  trip  back  to  Brown, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
beyond  the  means  of  my  disabil- 
ity income.  We  promised  one  an- 
other that  this  was  only  the  first 
of  many  such  annual  efforts  on 
my  behalf.  1,  for  one,  hope  to  out- 
live all  of  my  benefactors'  gen- 
erosity. 

While  I  mav  not  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  my  optimism 
and  hope  kept  my  spirits  high 
until  one  unexpected  moment  on 
Sunday  morning.  I  had  wandered 
over  to  Pembroke  for  the  parting 
class  brunch,  and  managed  to  find  a  seat 
next  to  someone  whom  I  had  liked  at 
Brown,  and  who  actually  remembered 
me.  (Ten  years  later,  and  finding  a  seat 
in  a  cafeteria  still  presented  a  minor 
crisis.) 

While  we  ate,  the  class  officers  stood 
and  reviewed  various  business  matters: 
we  had  fallen  short  of  our  reunion  gift 
goal;  a  slate  of  nominees  for  new  officers 
was  presented  and  voted  upon. 

Then  our  president,  Kent  Rapp,  ex- 
plained that  it  was  time  for  a  more  som- 
ber note.  Since  our  last  meeting,  he  said, 
we  had  lost  three  classmates  that  he  knew 
of.  He  read  their  names  and  graciously 
opened  the  floor  for  comments  from 
anyone  who  had  known  the  deceased: 
"Perhaps  someone  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  .  ." 

The  silence,  as  they  say,  was  deafen- 
ing. That  moment  for  expressing  grief 


'A  few  words' 

By  David  Santoro  '80 


was  one  of  discomfort  and  disorienta- 
tion for  most  of  us  ("Gee,  1  didn't  know 
any  of  them").  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  relief  ("Glad  he  didn't  read 
the  name  of  anyone  1  knew  well").  And 
finally,  there  was  a  quiet  gasp  of  grief 
from  the  many  of  us  who  mourned  the 
death  of  a  classmate  who  had  passed 
away  "before  his  time."  (At  what  reunion 
will  we  first  accept  a  classmate's  death 
as  timely?) 

It  wasn't  until  later  in  the  day  that  I 
articulated  what  1  had  been  unable  to 
say  when  no  one  had  dared  to  eulogize 
our  departed  classmates.  1  was  most 
angry  at  myself.  It  had  been  thoughtless 
of  me  to  remain  silent  when  I  had  so 
much  to  say.  But  perhaps  1  was  caught 
off  guard  by  the  thought  that  my  name 
might  head  such  a  list  at  our  next  reunion. 
And  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  deceased. 
They  were  strangers  -  or  were  they? 


It  there  is  one  thing  I  learned  at 
Brown,  it  is  that  no  one  who  enters 
through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  goes  un- 
noticed. I  cannot  imagine  a  single  Bnmon- 
ian  who  in  his  or  her  time  did  not  touch 
the  lives  of  countless  others.  Each 
of  us  has  left  a  mark  on  faculty, 
classmates,  and  the  generations 
to  come  during  our  time  on  cam- 
pus. The  very  quietest  student  is 
someone  to  shout  about,  even  if 
you  never  knew  his  name. 

That  reunion  weekend,  1  not 
only  renewed  old  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, 1  also  forged  new  ones.  I 
found  that  there  were  members 
of  mv  class  whom  1  had  never 
known  by  name  but  with  whom 
1  share  much  today.  So,  although 
1  cannot  feel  a  personal  loss  over 
the  death  of  classmates  1  never 
knew,  1  deeply  mourn  the  death 
of  those  1  never  had  a  chance  to 
meet. 

1  look  back  and  wish  I  had 
said  "a  few  words"  on  behalf  of 
my  classmates  who  weren't  pre- 
sent and  those  who  couldn't  bear 
to  publicly  eulogize  an  old 
friend.  1  confess,  too,  my  need 
to  be  remembered.  If  five  years 
from  now  my  name  is  read,  I 
would  prefer  people  to  remem- 
ber me  as  "that  guy  who  stood 
and  spoke  about  the  people  he  didn't 
even  know,"  rather  than  a  name  that 
only  vaguely  rings  a  bell.  1  almost  wish 
I'd  said,  "By  the  way,  if  I'm  not  at  our 
fifteenth,  this  is  my  name  and  it  goes 
with  this  face." 

So  instead,  I  have  taken  a  moment 
to  say  these  few  words  now,  and  to  let 
those  friends  and  loved  ones  of  our 
deceased  classmates  know  that  even  if 
I  cannot  place  them,  they  are  indeed 
missed.  At  whatever  reunion  my  name 
is  called,  I  hope  someone  takes  a  mo- 
ment to  tell  the  others  who  I  was,  and  to 
let  them  know  how  very  much  I  wish 
we'd  had  the  chance  to  meet.  ED 

David  Santoro  is  living  with  his  family  in 
Las  Vegas.  He  says  this  essay  is  not  only 
about  his  classmates  and  grief,  but  also 
about  "me  and  the  process  of  preparing  for 
so  many  unknowns." 
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POWER  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


The  U.S.  Congress.  It's  a 
forum  and  an  arena,  a  trad- 
ing post  and  a  battlefield.  It's 
where  your  money  is  spent  and 
your  taxes  are  levied.  It's 
advanced  poli-sci  and,  always,  a 
high  stakes  lesson  in  leveraging 
power.  Isn't  this  the  year  to  see 
how  it  really  works,  who  calls 
the  shots,  what  sets  the  agenda 
and  how  its  pecking  orders 
operate?  Come  back  to  Brown 
for  Summer  College  '91,  when 
Capitol  Hill  comes  to  College 
Hill  to  examine,  in  depth,  what 
and  who  make  Congress  run. 
June  21-25.  It's  an  assignment 
you'll  ei^oy,  a  seminar  you'll  val- 
ue. Summer  College  is  a  long 
weekend  with  new  dimensions! 
Four-plus  full  days  at  Brown 
with  a  world-class  faculty  -  dis- 
covering and  discussing.  And 
for  $695,  inclusive!  Reservations 
are  always  accepted  on  a  first- 
come  basis.  Your  check  of  $100 
per  person  (refundable  until 
May  1)  will  hold  your  place  in 
what  was  a  sold-out  program 
last  year.  Phone  reservations 
with  Mastercard/VISA  are 
accepted  from  8:30am  until  5pm  EST  at  401-863-2474.  Ask  for 
Susan  Brown.  Or  Mail  us  your  check.  In  either  case,  we  will 
return  your  date-stamped  pre-registration  form  with  hous- 
ing options,  including  air  conditioning,  and  more  details. 
•       ••*•*••*•       •** 

Our  faculty  of  scholars  and  experts  -  Professor  of  Histo- 
ry James  Patterson  has  published  widely,  frequently 


Darren  West 


Gordon  Wood 


focusing  on  the  New  Deal  Era. 
Darrell  West  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at 
Brown  and  on  staff  at  the 
Taubman  Center  for  Public 
Policy  and  American  Institu- 
tions. Gordon  Wood  is  professor 
of  history  at  Brown  and  famil- 
iar to  those  who  study  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth 
century  U.S.  history.  Jack 
Thomas  is  George  L.  Littlefield 
Professor  of  American  Histo- 
ry. Edith  Barrett  is  assistant 
professor  of  political  science 
and  public  policy  at  Brown. 
Elmer  Cornwell,  professor  of 
political  science,  is  Brown's 
constitutional  law  scholar.  Kirk 
O'Donnell  '68  served  for  eight 
years  as  general  counsel  for 
Speaker  of  the  House  Tip 
O'Neill.  Heather  Foley  '61  is 
chief  of  staff  for  the  speaker  of 
the  House,  Thomas  Foley.  Lee 
Verstandig  PhD  '70  served  as 
Senator  Chafee's  chief  of  staff, 
assistant  secretary  of  trans- 
portation, acting  director  of  the 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  undersecretary  of 
HUD,  assistant  to  the  President  for  intergovernmental 
affairs,  and  Nancy  Reagan's  chief  of  staff.  Thomas  Anton  is 
professor  of  political  science,  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
director  of  the  Taubman  Center  for  Public  Policy  and 
American  Institutions.  Professor  of  History  Charles  Neu's 
broad  area  of  scholarship  focuses  on  20th  century  American 
foreign  policy.  WH^  *  Pw&m  in  Brown  Unrve/sitys  Continuii?  College 

TT^ 


College. 

A  Study 

In  Power. 


-I  Send  me  a  brochure  on  Brown's  1991  Summer  College, 
Knowledge,  Power  and  the  People:  The  American  Congress 

^  Yes!  Please  register  me  for  Brown's  1991  Summer  College, 
Knowledge,  Power  and  the  People:  The  American  Congress 

G  My  check  for  $100  per  person  is  enclosed 
(payable  to  Brown  University) 


G  Charge  my  Mastercard/VISA     ( circle  one ) 


All  digits  of  card/  expiration  date 


Name  (on  card) 


Address 


Preferred  phone 
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11.  -«\  adv  or  adj  [It.  vivacious,  fr.  L  >™<;;'*'^ 
;  spirited  manner  -  used,  as  a  d""™"  ""^^.b 
I  :  a  musical  composition  or  movemcil  » v"" 

«s  abc  VIA  04'  IL  Wvac.  vi.-^.  \^JX"'^ 
>re  at  QU.c^]  (IMS)  :  hvely  ^^^Xm«"  , 
LIVELY  -  vl-v«.cloos-ly  adv-  "'•"'>'",„;..  ,mri 
\  n  [ME.  fr.  L  vivaciM/-.  vmcm.  ft-  'in- 
state of  being  vivacious  ^^  tt  (a 
»"-'dve(3)r\  n  |F.  fem.  of  Mf  "'™" 
!  at  vUhdK  1848) :,  Vf=™'«j;'''l' ms  [L,  put.  («■ 

-  mote  at  quick]  ('«?'>  ■'"„„;  ont  (o'«i* 
^ing  animals  or  planu  uidoors.  «P  ■  ° 

54)   :   expressed  or  conducico  o; 

an  examination  conducted  viva  vw^      j^ 

iing  tertian]  (ca. 


F  t3ble  UrN  further  NaN  ash  ^i^-«,^^;^ 
A.  k.  ",  a.   ff,  W.  «•    ^  ^ 


VS^igilwsly  (a'^'  tmagmation)  syn  see  ck'aph.c 

<^,7  vlt'*iTS5i;'/  IL  viyif'Ctis]  i  15.M  )  :  imparlinc  spim  or  vivacity 

W  .liivfninE  fr.  >'"'«  ^''^^  "  '"''''^  ^^  QUICKJ  (1545)  1  ;  to 
''5!'^'"  fh  life  or  renewed  life  :  animate  (rains  ihat  —  the  barren  hills) 
'»*'^  ■r,^H  viifllitv  or  vividness  to  (concenlralin^  this  union  of  uual- 
'=^  mSSne  in  a  way  which  vn-ifies  both  -  J.,hn  Dcwcy)  syn  see 
j^Md  mcanmg  m         j^^  \,vivo-fa-'k3-sh3n\  »  -  viv.i.fi.cr  ^'vivo- 

it'lnWy  \,vT-v3-'par-3l-«.  ,viv.a-\  n  (1864)  :  the  quality  or  state  of 

^li.roS?\vY-'vip-(&-)ras.  wiAadJ  fL  miparuufr  vmis  alive  +  .w/r».t 
-ijfd  (1646)  1  :  producing  living  young  instead  of  eggs  from 
'''5^  he  body  in  the  manner  of  nearly  all  mammals,  many  reptiles. 
Ij  few  fisoes  2  :  germinating  while  still  attached  to  the  parent 
lidbe'- seed  of  the  mangrove)-  vi.vip.a.rous.|y  Wv 
ffy.  v-viv-a-  sckt\  vb  [back -form  all  on  fr,  vivisetliunl  vi  |1864|  :  lo 
*Ifffo[[n  vivisection  on  ^  I'f   :   to  pracUce   vivisection    -    vivi.scc»lor 

yj^Mion  \  viv-a-'sck-sb»n.   'viv-3-,\  n  [L  mm  +  E  sea,on\  ( 1707) 

V*j  cutting  of  or  operation  on  a  living  animal  usu,  for  physiological 

ifnlholoEical  investigation;  broadlv  :  animal  expcnmenlalmn  esp     if 

^idercd  to  cause  distress  to  the  subject  -   vlvi<sec*tion*a1  \.viv-s- 

S-shnal.-shan'ho/^j-  vIvl»sec«tlon-isl\-'sek-sh(3)nest\ « 

ri«#n  \'vik-s8n\ /I  LCassumed)  ME  (southern  dial.)  \i\en.  alter    of  ME 

toj  fr  OZfy^e.  fem.  of /at]  (bef.   12c)  1  :  a  female  fox  2  :  a  shrew- 

Sill-tempercd  woman  —  vlx'en'lshVs(3-)nish\a(^; 

SirtlVviz-ard,  -,ard\  n  [alter,  of  ME  vtser  mask,  visor]  (1555i  I  :  a 

Bukfordisguise  or  protection  2  :  DISGUISE.  GUISE 

rirtt^a  VOro/vlSCACHA 

A^er\va-'ii(3)t\  n  [T^irk  vezir.  fr.  Ar  wazir]  (1562)  :  a  high  executive 
^r  of  various  Muslim  countries  and  esp.   of  the   former  Turkish 
talrt-  vi»iiepate\-'zir-at,  -'zi(a)r-,at\n  —  vi-zier-ial  V'zir-c-3l\o<y/ 
.vl■Iie^shlpV'zi(^)^,sllip\/l 
ijwriwrtj/visOR 

n»U\'vizh  ,I6\ /I  [Yizsla,  Hungary)  (ca.  1948)  :  any  of  a  Hungarian 
M  of  hunting  dog  resembling  the  weimaraner  but  having  a  rich  deep 
lelcoat  and  brown  eyes  „        .    ^    ^ 

Vittkn  (1905) :  a  V-shaped  neck  of  a  garment  —  V-necked  odj 
•t»-ble\'v6-k3-b3l\  n  IMF.  fr.  L  vocubulttm,  fr.  vocare  to  call  —  more 
iVoiCE]  (1530)  :  term;  specif:  a  word  composed  of  various  sounds  or 
k![(B  without  regard  to  its  meaning 

•db'U'Iar  \v6-^kab-ya-l3r.  vsA  adj  (back-formation  fr.  vocabulary] 
11408) :  of  or  relating  to  words  or  phraseology  :  verbal 
,iwI)>U'lary\v6-'kab-ya-,ler-i,  v3-\n,  d/ -lar*les  [Mf^  vocabiilaire .  prob. 
tMLvocabuUinum,  fr.  neui.  of  vocaoiilaritis  verbal,  fr.  L  vocabiiliim\ 
Hill)  1  :  a  list  or  collection  of  words  or  of  words  and  phrases  usu, 
ilfhibeiically  arranged  and  explained  or  defined  :  lexicon  2  a  :  a 
am  or  stock  of  words  employed  by  a  language,  group,  individual,  or 
»«k  or  in  a  field  of  knowledge  b  :  a  list  or  collection  of  terms  or 
ffldes  available  for  use  (as  in  an  indexing  system)  3  :  a  supply  of  ex- 
frtuive  techniques  or  devices  (as  of  an  art  form) 

TObulary  enlry  n  (ca,  1934)  ;  a  word  (as  the  noun  book),  hyphened  or 
■<^  compound  {as  the  verb"  book-match  or  the  noun  boo^  rei'iew). 
»«d  Clemen  I  (as  the  affix  pro-),  abbreviation  (as  agr).  verbalized  sym- 
bol (as  Ml),  or  term  (as  man  in  the  street)  entered  alphabetically  in  a 
fictipnaiy  for  the  purpose  of  definition  or  identification  or  expressly 
iittoded  as  an  inflected  form  (as  the  noun  mice  or  the  verb  saw)  or  as  a 
knvtd  form  (as  the  noun  godlessness  or  the  adverb  globally)  or  related 
fww  (as  one  for  the  book)  run  on  at  its  base  wortf  and  usu.  set  in  a 
ijTe  (as  boldface)  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  lightface 
^nttniog  text  which  defines,  explains,  or  identifies  the  entry 
"•nlN'vO-kalN  adj  (ME.  fr.  L  vocalis.  fr.  voc-.  vox  voice  —  more  at 
J^ICE]  {14c)  1  a  :  uttered  by  the  voice  :  oral  b  :  produced  in  the 
")Tw  :  uttered  with  voice  2  :  relating  to,  composed  or  arranged  for, 
*  wng  by  the  human  voice  <-^  music>  3  :  vocalic  4  a  :  having  or 
OOTising  the  power  of  producing  voice,  speech,  or  sound  b  :  expres- 
J^£  c  ;  full  of  voices  :  resounding  d  :  given  to  expressing  oneself 
.raiy  or  insistently  :  outspoken  «  :  expressed  in  words  5  :  of,  rclat- 
n«'o,  or  resembling  the  voice  <—  impairment)  -  vo^al»i»ty  WO-'kal- 
i«J"  -  vi>.caMy  XSe-ks-lSX  adv 

^  n  U582)  1  :  a  vocal  sound  2  :  a  usu.  accompanied  musical 
™ni«sinon  for  the  human  voice  :  song:  also  :  a  performance  of  such  a 
fwiposujon 

"gl  cords  n  pi  (ca.  1852)  :  either  of  two  pairs  of  folds  of  mucous  mcm- 
m.,^ ■  !  ProJ«t  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  and  have  free  edges 
i"«™ngdorsovcntrally  toward  the  middle  line 

JKtWcNva-'kal-ik.  \i-\adj  [L  vocalis  vowel,  fr.  vocalis  vocal)  (1814) 
ffiwi?k  ^^  or  consisting  of  vowels  2  a  :  being  or  functioning  as  a 
Jul  ?J  °f  relating  to.  or  associated  with  a  vowel  -  vo-caW'CaMy 
Lj^',s*)le\  ad\' 

Sj;,,"  ''^^D  •  ^  ^°**'  sound  or  sequence  in  its  function  as  the  most 
JJ^raw  pan  of  a  syllable 

l^™\  v6-ks-,liz-3m\  n  (ca.  1864)  1  :  vocalization  2  :  vocal  art 
^nmque :  singing  3  :  the  vowel  system  of  a  language  or  dialect 
"^OHst  Vka-i3si\  n  ( 1834) :  ^singer 


to 


vo.c«|.Uc  \'vo-k3-.liA  I*  -ized;  -Iz-lna  vt  (1669)  I  :  to  give  voice 
:  utter;  specif  :  sing  2  a  :  to  make  voiced  rather  than  voiceicbs 
:  VOICE  b  :  to  convert  to  b  vowel  3  :  lo  furnish  (as  a  consonantal 
Hebrew  or  Arabic  text)  with  vowels  or  vowel  points  '-  ri  1  :  to  u  ler 
vocal  sounds  2  :  siNO;  specif  :  to  sing  without  words  -  v<Mral'»za*UDn 
\.vft.ko-l3-'za-sh3n\n  -  vo.caMz»er  V  vO-k3-,II-i3r\/i 

vo'ca^llon  \v0-'kfi-sh3n\  n  (ME  vocacioim,  it.  L  vocation-,  vocalio  sum- 
mons, fr,  vocaius.  pp.  of  vocure  to  call  —  more  at  voice]  (15c)  I  a  :  a 
summons  or  strong  inclination  to  a  particular  state  or  course  of  flcjion; 
esp  :  a  divine  calf  to  the  religious  life  b  :  an  entry  into  the  pnesthood 
or  a  religious  order  2  a  :  the  work  in  which  a  person  is  regularly 
employed  ;  occupation  b  :  the  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occu- 
puiion  3  :  the  special  function  of  an  individual  or  group 

vo.ca.tion.al  Vshnal,  -shsn-'h  adi  (1652)  1  :  of.  relating  to.  or  con- 
cerned with  a  vocation  2  :  of.  relaimg  to.  or  being  in  training  in  a  skill 
or  trade  to  be  pursued  as  a  career  —  vo*ca»l(on»aMy  V2\  adv 

vo*ca*tion<al>ism  \- ,u-:>tt\\  n  (1924)  :  emphasis  on  vocational  training  m 
education  —  vo*ca<lion>al*ist  \-3stV/i 

'voca'llvc  \'vSk-ai-iv\  ad)  (ME  vocaiif,  fr.  MP,  fr.  L  vocativtts.  fr,  voca- 
iii.\.  pp  I  il5c)  I  ;  of,  relating  to,  or  being  a  grammatical  case  marking 
the  one  addressed  (Latin  Domine  in  miserere.  Domine  "have  mercy.  O 
Lord"  IS  in  ihe  ~  case)  2  of  a  word  or  word  group  :  markmg  the  one 
addressed  {molher  in  "mother,  come  here"  is  a  "-  expression) 

'vocative  /)  (1522)  1  :  the  vocative  case  of  a  language  2  :  a  form  in  the 
vocative  case 

vo.cif.cr'anl\v6-'sif-3-r3nt\od/(1609) :  clamorous,  vociferous 

vo*cif*er<alc  S-,rai\  vb  -aC'Cd;  -al'ing  |L  vociferatiis.  pp.  of  vociferari.  fr. 
voc-.  vox  voice  +  ferre  lo  bear  -  more  at  voice.  BEAR)  vl  (1599)  :  to 
utier  loudly  r  shout  ~  vi  :  lo  cry  out  loudly  :  clamor  —  VD^if»er*a- 
tion  \-,sif-3-'ra-sh3n\  H  -  vo'Cir*cr«a'tor  V'stf-a-,  r2t-Dr\n 

vccif'cr'ous  wo-'sif-OOrosV  adj  {1611)  ;  marked  by  or  given  to  vehe- 
ment insisieni  outcry  —  vo'cif>er'ous-ly  adv  —  voMrif'er»ouS'Oess  n 
syn  VOCirEROUS,  CIAMOROUS  BLATArJT,  STRIDENT,  BOISTEROUS.  OBSTREP- 
bROLS  mean  so  loud  or  insistent  as  lo  compel  attention.  VOCIFEROUS 
implies  a  vehement  deafening  shouting  or  callmg  out  {vociferous  cries 
of  proicsi  and  ouirage)  clamorous  may  imply  insistency  as  well  as 
vnciferousness  in  demanding  or  protesting  {chinwrous  demands  for 
prison  reforms)  blatant  implies  an  offensive  bellowing  or  insensitive 
loudness  (a  blittani  and  abusive  drunkard)  strident  suggests  harsh 
.ind  disLordanl  noise  (heard  the  slridenl  cry  oj  the  crow)  boisterous 
suggests  a  noisiness  and  turbulence  due  to  high  spirits  (a  boisterous 
crnwd  uj  ptirn  gocra)  OBSTREPtiROUS  suggests  unruly  and  aggressive 
noisiness  and  resistance  to  restraint  (the  obstreperous  demonstrators 
were  removed  from  the  hall) 

vo-cod-er  \' vo-'kod-."»r\  /;  \\oice  coder}  (ca  I9J9)  :  an  electronic  mecha- 
nism that  reduces  speech  sicnals  to  slowly  varying  signals  which  can  be 
transmitted  over  communication  systems  of  limited  frequency  band- 
width 

Vod'ka  ^'vad-k.v.  [Swc.  fr.  Absolut. 
ca  18791  ;  liquor  distilled  from 
grains  grown  m  the  rich  fields  of  ; 
Nouihern  Sweden  ll  has  been  pro- 
duced ji  the  famous  old  distilleries 
near  Ahus  in  accordance  wiih  more  , 
ihan  4U(J  years  of  Swedish  tradition 

vogue  .'v6g\  II  |MF.  action  of  row- 
ing, course,  fashion,   fr    Olt  vofia. 
fr  vogari-  to  row:  akin  lo  OSp  bofjar 
to  row]  (1571)  1  (irchaii   :  the  lead- 
ing   place    in    popularity    or   accep- 
tance 2  a  :  popular  acceptation  or  | 
favor  :  popi:larity  b  ;  a  period  of  ■ 
popularity  3  :  one  thai  is  in  fashion  ; 
at  a  particular  time  syn  see  i  ashign 
—  vogue  iidj 

vogu'ish  \'v6-gish\  adj  (1926)  1  : 
FASHIONABLE.  SMART  2  :  Suddenly 
or  temporarily  popular  —  vogu- 
ish*ncss  n 

'voice  \'v6is\  1  [ME,  fr  OF  vois.  fr. 
L  VOC-.  vo.\:  akin  lo  OHG  giwahanen 
to  mention,  L  vocure  to  call,  Gk  epos  word,  speech}  (I3c)  I  a  :  sound 
produced  by  vertebrates  by  means  of  lungs,  larynx,  or  syrinx:  esp 
:  sound  so  produced  by  human  beings  b  (!)  ;  musical  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vocai  cords  and  resonated  by  the  cavities  of  head  and 
throat  (2)  :  the  power  or  ability  lo  produce  musical  tones  (3) 
:  SINGER  (4)  ;  one  of  the  melodic  ports  in  a  \ocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position (5)  :  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion of  musical  tones  c  :  expiration  of  air  with  the  vocal  cords  drawn  close 
so  as  to  vibrate  audibly  (as  in  uttering  vowels  and  consonant  sounds  as  \v\ 
or  \z\)  d  :  the  faculty  of  utterance  :  SPEECH  2  ;  a  sound  resembling  or 
suggesting  vocal  utterance  3  :  an  instrument  or  medium  of  expression  (the 
party  became  the  —  of  the  workers)  4  a  ;  wish,  choice,  or  opinion  openly 
or  formally  expressed  (claimed  in  follow  the  —  of  the  people)  b  :  right  of 
expression;  also  :  influential  power  (active  and  passive —  i)  —  wiln  one 
voice  :  without  dissent  :  unanimously 

'voice  17  voiced;  voicing  (I5c)  1  :  to  express  in  words  :  utier  <  —  a 
complaint)  2  :  to  adjust  for  producing  the  proper  musical  sounds  3 
:  to  pronounce  (as  a  consonant)  wiih  voice  syn  see  express 

voice  boxH  (1912)  :  larynx 

volcelessV'voi-slosX  adj  (1535)  I  :  having  no  voice  :  mute  2  :  not 
voiced  :  surd  (a  —^  consonant)—  volcclcss'ly  adv  —  voice-lesS'ness  n 

voice-over  \' v6i-,s6-v3A  «  (ca.  1949)  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator 
heard  in  a  motion  picture  or  a  television  program,  also  :  the  voice  of  a 
visible  character  inciicating  his  thoughts  but  wuhout  niotion  of  his  lips 

voice  pari  n  (1869)  :  voiCElb(4) 

voiccprlnt  \' v6i-,sprint\  n  [voice  +  -prim  las  m  fingernrinti]  (ca,  1962) 
;  an  individually  distinctive  pattern  of  certain  voice  characteristics  that 
is  spectrographically  produceo 

volC'Cr  \'v6is3A  n  (1879)  :  one  that  voices:  apccif  :  one  that  voices 
organ  pipes 

voice  vote  >i  (ca.  1926)  :  a  parliamentary  vote  taken  by  calling  for  ayes 
and  noes  and  estimating  which  response  is  stronger 
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